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418-430 South Market Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC OFFICERS’ MEETING 

The American Association of Freight Traffic Off- 
cers which, until 1917, was a live organization but which, 
on account of the war, with the accompanying govern- 
ment control of the railroads, suspended active opera- 
tions and was only held together by the thread of its 
death benefit fund, is “coming back.” Last May it 
held its first meeting since 1917 and it was decided to 
have its annual meeting in Chicago at the Drake 
Hotel, September 19, with an elaborate banquet in the 
evening. 


Colorado Building, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As to whether this particular class of railroad off- 
cials shall have a social organization is, of course, 
strictly their own business and a matter of opinion with 
them, but the benefit of such an organization does not 
stop with social intercourse. Indeed, one of its ex- 
pressed purposes is the discussion of general topics of 
interest to the members, and the point we wish to make 
is that there perhaps has never been a time when the 
getting together informally on terms of good fellow- 
ship of the men who get the business for the rail- 
roads of the country could serve a better purpose than 
now. 

The railroads need, not, perhaps, a formally adopted 
policy in which they shall unite as to the methods they 
employ in soliciting and taking care of traffic, but at 
least an exchange of views and a realization that there 
is something about which views can be exchanged. 
Selling transportation is like selling anything else, in 
many of its features, and unlike anything selling any- 
thing else in some of its other aspects. Many traffic men 
do not seem to realize that they are in the business of 
merchandising. They need that realization. And those 
who do not realize it cannot fail to profit by learning 
What others are doing and thinking, not only as to 
the more specific details, but as to the broad general 


Problems of rates and the movement of traffic. An as- 
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sociation of this kind ought to be most valuable as a 
remover of narrowness and a promoter of concerted 


action along wise lines. We wish it every success. 


READJUSTMENT OF FREIGHT RATES 

The Commission, in its decision in the western live 
stock case, does not use the same line of reasoning em- 
ployed by its attorney-examiner, Mr. Disque, who 
recommended reductions in the freight. rates, but it ar- 
rives at the same conclusion—which is that there should 
be reductions. Mr. Disque found that present rates were 
reasonable and that reductions would not result in in- 
creased traffic and thereby augment, or at least not 
the earnings of tke carriers, but that there 
should be reductions, nevertheless, because the live stock 
industry was in a bad way and lower freight rates would 
help it. His logic enabled him to see that other in- 
dustries might ask for reductions on the same grounds 
and the earnings of the carriers thus be seriously im- 
paired, but he thought the country would hardly allow the 
inevitable result of such a condition come to pass. How 
the country would prevent it or what right the Com- 
mission had to function on the theory that somebody 
else might mend the leaks caused by its action, he did 
not point out. 

The Commission is not led into any such error. It 
specifically says that the fact that an industry may 
be impoverished is not necessarily a reason for reduc- 
ing freight rates, any more than a prosperous condi- 
tion of business is a reason for increasing rates. It does 
not. find that the live stock rates are unreasonable in 
a transportation sense or that reductions would bring 
about an increase in tonnage. But it does find the live 
stock business in the depressed condition represented 
by the complainants and justifies its opinion that reduc- 
tions in rates ought to be made by referring to its de- 
cision in Ex Parte No. 74, making the great advances 
now in effect, in which decision it pointed out that it 
had to act in such a hurry that perhaps some of the 
advances were not proper. In effect, it says that if, at 
the time of its decision in Ex Parte 74, it had had the 
information it now has, it would not have imposed 
such heavy advances on western live stock. 

The Commission’s way out of the situation is much 
more convincing than that suggested by its examiner 
and its logic is good as far as it goes. But it does not 
go far enough. In the first place, if the Commission is 
convinced that the present advances on western live 
stock are too heavy, all things considered, why does it 
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GULF, MOBILE & NORTHERN 
RAILROAD 
















Gulf, Mobile 
& Northern R. R. 


DAILY Thru Merchandise Package Cars from 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, and WEEKLY Thru 
Refrigerator Package Cars from CHICAGO to 
UNION, MERIDIAN, LAUREL, MISS., and 
MOBILE, ALA., via 


I.C.R. R.—Jackson, Tenn.—G. M. & N. R. R. 


Daily Thru Package Cars 


ARRIVE LEAVE 
Chicago St. Louis 
10:00 p.m. 
Union . . .| 11:36 a.m. 3rd day | 1 
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Laurel . . .| 4:20 p.m. 3rd day 20 p.m. 2nd day 
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Weekly Thru Refrigerator Package Cars 


q * Leave CHICAGO every Thursday night for LAUREL and 
utpe. MOBILE, and every Friday night for MERIDIAN, moving 
1 yffoneee! on same schedules as Daily Package Cars, and offering unex- 
celled service for the handling of Butter, Cheese. Eggs, Fresh 
Meats, and other perishables from North and West to desti- 
nation points named and to Mobile for Export. 


Route: “I.C.-G.M. & N. Package Cars” 
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San Diego & Arizona Railway 


THE SAN DIEGO SHORT LINE 


Offers a New Direct Route Between San Diego and Eastern Cities 





This new line in connection with Southern Pacific and its Eastern connections forms the 
shortest transcontinental line to any California port. GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


From CHICAGO: Through package cars in connection with Rock Island, El Paso & Southwestern, Southern 
Pacific, care S. D. & A., El Centro. 


From NEW ORLEANS, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS: Excellent service, without delay, to San Diego. 
From NEW YORK: Sou. Pac. S. S. Line (Morgan Line), care S. D. & A., El Centro. 
From other points: Direct line to Southern Pacific, care S. D. & A., El Centro. 


For information as to rates, routes, service, etc., ask any railway agent, or address: 
PONTIUS, General Manager 


KB DORSEY Assatent Matic Manager|. SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RAILWAY, San Diego, Calif. 
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not order them reduced instead of merely suggesting 
that the carriers ought to reduce them? We think Com- 
missioner McChord’s point in this respect, made in his 
dissenting opinion, well taken. 

In the second place, since the Commission takes 
cover under its former language to the effect that it 
was not possible at the time of the. decision in Ex 


om Parte 74 to determine the commodities, the sections of 
iru the country, and the individual rates that could best bear 
to the burden of the necessary increase in the general rate 
ind level, and that what it did at that time must be sub- 
ject to readjustments, why does it not suggest a read- 
justment now instead of merely a reduction? If the 
| carriers follow the advice of the Commission—which, as 
things go, is the next thing to an order—they will be 
_ losing revenue needed to help themselves out of the 
ms same condition complained of by the live stock in- 
—— dustry. Readjustment is perfectly proper, and by all 
ay means let us have it. But readjustment does not mean 
lay reduction. It should mean that where there is a reduc- 
lay tion there must be a corresponding advance. Where 
lay is the compensation in this case? One searches in vain 
~ the report of the Commission for any hint of it. 
We suggest that unless the Commission lays down 
a some definite policy, based on a pretty thorough survey 
nex- of the business and rate situation, it is going to find 
a itself in a lot of trouble by reason of this decision. 


There are already similar complaints before it and there 
will be more. It cannot continue to decide them as in- 
dividual cases without confusing the situation, and it 
cannot continue to decide them in favor of the ship- 
pers, either as individual cases or in any other manner, 
without injuring the carriers. If there is to be read- 
justment there should be a definite scheme and a decided 
policy. We have no fault to find with a theory that 
the revenue needed shall be drawn from sources able 
to pay it and that, as far as possible, persons, locali- 
ties, and commodities unable to pay the advances be 
relieved. Indeed, we have advocated something like 
that very thing. But we do not like our rate “read- 
justments” piecemeal. There has been plenty of time 
since the last advanced rate case, known as Ex Parte 
74, for the carriers and the Commission to have worked 
out at least the outlines of a definite plan. Is there 
such a plan or has work begun on one? If so we have 
not heard of it. Here, in our opinion, is the next great 
rate task confronting the country. 


S 
7 





THE RAILROAD CRISIS 
There are things in the present aspect of the rail- 
road situation that ought to give us pause and cause us 


the to think of the future state of our rail carriers. The 
transportation development of the country today is at 
ern a standstill—indeed, it is going backward. 


At the hearing on the bill to authorize the funding 
of debts owed by the railroads to the government, Sena- 
tor Townsend asked Eugene Meyer, head of the War 
Finance Corporation, whether there was an emergency 
requiring the attention of Congress in the manner pro- 
posed. Mr. Meyer said he preferred that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the Director-General of Rail- 
roads answer that question. Then he gave it as his 


lif. 
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personal opinion that there was an emergency. Re- 
luctance on the part of Mr. Meyer to answer that ques- 
tion is easy to understand. It has been asked and 
answered in the affirmative so often by bankers, rail- 
road men, and others, that men of weight are becoming 
as unwilling to answer as they would be to answer a 
question as to the result of multiplying two by two. 

American railroads, in the last seven or eight years, 
in some things have gone backward or have been so 
nearly stationary that the condition is one of retro- 
gression. In the matter of mileage, the progress since 
the end of 1916 has been actually that of a crawfish. 
There are fewer miles of line (not fewer miles of all 
kinds of tracks) than there were at the end of 1916. 
If all the lines between all points in the United States 
reached by railroad tracks were put into one line, it 
would have been only 258,525 miles long on the last 
day of December, 1919. Three years, to the day, be- 
fore the end of 1919, the line would have been 259,705 
miles long. 

Figures for 1920 have not been fully compiled, so 
the shrinkage for that year cannot be stated. It is 
known, however, that in that year the operation of 
473.91 miles was abandoned and 239.61 miles of track 
were actually taken up or in process of being taken up 
at the time the figures were compiled. In 1917, 451 
miles of track were taken up; in 1908, 506.93, and in 
1919, 299.56. 

Of course, the abandonment of mileage and its 
demolition in the war years, in large measure may be 
attributed to the war. While hostilities were going 
on the government conserved man-power (except around 
some of the government offices in Washington) so 
abandonment of operation and the ripping up of tracks 
was not so strange as might be thought. More miles 
of Canadian tracks than American were taken up dur- 
ing the war. The rails and ties were taken, some to 
the front in Europe and some to points in Canada where 
the need was greater. 
took place. 

In 1919 new construction amounted to only 314 
miles of line. In that year the abandonment of opera- 
tion put out of use 337 miles of line. 

Since the government took over the railroads, Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, there has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of freight cars on the class I roads of the country. 
Inasmuch as the equipment owned by the roads of the 
two other classes constitutes only a small percentage, 
the decline in the number of freight cars on the class I 
roads may be taken as indicative of the condition on the 
railroads as a whole. 


Practically no new construction 


On the last day of 1917, the day before the gov- 
ernment formally took official control of the railroads, 
there were 2,507,536 freight cars on the class I roads. 
On the last day of 1920 the number had fallen to 2,382,- 
212. That number represents a net gain, since the end 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, of only 237,162 
cars. Inasmuch as the country grows more than 10 
percent in ten years, a mere statement of the figures 
shows that, in the matter of the number of freight cars, 
the railroads have not kept pace with population. 

However, there are some facts tending to show that 
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too much must not argued from these figures. Cars 
have increased in size so that the average carrying ca- 
pacity is so much greater than the average in 1911 that 
there has not been quite so great a lagging behind as 
the figures might be taken as indicating. 

Doubt as to the infallibility of the figures as in- 
dices is cast by the fact that in that part of 1920 prior 
to the beginning of the slump, more freight was car- 
ried than in any preceding year. That would seem to 
indicate that while the railroads had been standing still 
or going back, as a matter of fact, they had made some 
progress, notwithstanding the decrease in the number 
of freight cars. 

The thought that the larger size of the cars may 
have tended to overcome the failure of the country to 
buy enough to keep up the total, is strengthened by 
the fact that the railroads owned more locomotives at 
the end of 1920 than ever before. They then had 65,- 
725. In the number of locomotives the country con- 
tinued to go forward under federal control and the 
guaranty period following it. When the government 
took over the roads the railroads owned 61,890 loco- 
motives. June 30, 1911, they owned only 58,071. 

Those figures suggest that with larger cars and 
more engines the railroads were able to haul more 
freight over the fewer miles of line than in the earlier 
periods with which present day conditions are placed 
in contrast. 

But the percentage of bad order cars is now the 
largest ever known. It exceeds 17 per cent. The nor- 
mal is not to exceed 7 per cent. That fact suggests 
that last summer and fall, when the railroads were so 
busy that the Commission had to issue car service or- 
ders, the equipment was being “run off its wheels.” That 
is to say, engines and cars were kept in service after they 
should have been shopped for repairs and that their last 
state was worse than their first when the business slump 
came. 

A query as to how long the volume of business 
that was moving last fall could have been kept in mo- 
tion affords opportunity for interesting speculation. The 
chances are that the railroad equipment would have be- 
come progressively so enfeebled that inability of manu- 
facturers and merchants to obtain transportation for 
their wares would have been notable. 

The figures contained in the reports of..the carriers 
to the Commission indicate that, during the war, freight 
cars were kept in ‘service long after they should have 
been retired. That thought is created by the fact that, 
in 1916, the railroads retired from service no fewer than 
109,996 cars. In 1917, the retirements.amounted to 
only 62,253; in 1918 to only 56,024, and in 1919, only 
39,501. In 1920, the effect of continuing in service equip- 
ment that was not really fit, was shown by the retire- 
ment of 73,623 cars. 

In the five years, 1916-20, the freight cars added 
to the stock amounted to 380,599 and the retirements 
to 341,379. The additions to the number were fewer 
than 8,000 a year. When the number of wooden freight 
cars was at its maximum, it came to be considered good 
practice to say that good practice required the addi- 


tion of from 75,000 to 100,000 cars per annum. More 
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than the maximum was added in 1908, but in all other 
years the additions were fewer than 100,000. In only 
one year were the additions smaller than the retire- 
ments. That was in 1909, just after the panic that 
began in the fall of the calendar year, 1907, the ef- 
fect of which was shown in the fiscal year 1908. In 
1909, fiscal year, the additions totalled only 67,925, while 
the retirements numbered 83,223. The retirements again 
outnumbered the additions in 1919, when the additions 
numbered 39,501 and the retirements 44,306. 

The financial indications that the railroads are 
and for a number of years have been going backward 
are so fresh in the minds of everybody that it would 
be a waste of time and space to enumerate them again. 
The most striking of them all is the fact that when the 
volume of tonnage was greatest and efficiency and rates 
the highest, in the fall of 1920, the net of the railroads 
was less than 4 per cent. 

What are we going to do about it all? The crisis 
is at hand. Indeed, it has been at hand for some time. 
There has been ample time for decision as to policy 
and warning as to its necessity. The people must maké 
up their minds. We must either go forward or back- 
ward. To go backward means government ownership 
or operation. We can never have adequate transporta- 
tion if the people are antagonistic to the things that 
are necessary, unless those charged with the duty and 
the responsibility of restoring order and putting the 
business of transportation on the proper basis have the 
courage to withstand popular clamor. Will they prove 
equal to the task, or will the public become educated? 


CUMMINS INVESTIGATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Resumption of the inquiry into the railroad situation will not 
be undertaken by the Senate interstate commerce committee 
until after the recess which Congress proposes to take begin- 
ning next week, according to Senator Townsend, acting chair- 
man of the committee. The Senate, August 16, by a vote of 
38 to 18, passed a joint resolution providing for a recess of both 
branches of Congress from August 24 to September 21, con- 
tingent, however, on the passage of the bill designed to give 
financial relief to the farmers. 

Senator Cummins, chairman of the committee, was at home 
this week and it was said at his office that he was too ill to 
be seen. He was not seriously ill, however, but other members 
of the committee did not believe that he would reopen the 
investigation until in the fall. It is regarded as doubtful. whether 
the investigation would be resumed at all if it were not for 
the fact that it is expected that the railroad brotherhoods will 
demand a hearing. 

It was expected that the House would pass the Senate 
resolution providing for the recess until September 21. Senator 
Townsend said it would be impossible to resume the hearing 
during the recess because most of the senators will leave the 
city during that period. 

When Senator Cummins suspended the investigation in the 
early part of July, he said it would probably be resumed about 
the middle or latter part of August. There was nothing definite, 
however, as to the date of resumption. 


CONFERENCE ON LIVE STOCK RULES 


A conference of producers and shippers of live stock and 
members of live stock exchanges will be held in Chicago, August 
23, to consider proposed changes in bedding rules and rules 
governing weights on packers’ live stock shipments in eastern 
territory. The proposed changes in the bedding rules contem- 
plate compelling the packer to pay the full charge assessed by 
private agencies or yard companies regardless of the amount 
charged. In the new hoof weight rules the carriers seek to 
discontinue the arrangement under which gaunt weights are 
used on stock unloaded for immediate slaughter. The object 
of the conference is to agree on some plan of presentation of 
the shippers’ case to the railroad committee the following morn- 
ing. It will be held in the Record Building at the Union Stock- 
yards, Chicago, on the date mentioned. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Regulating Rates and Wages.—All the time the hearing in 
the Commission’s grain investigation was going on something 
seemed to be missing. The farmers and the railroads were both 
absolved from blame in connection with the disappearance of 
the money they both were making in 1917, the year before the 
government took over the railroads, and the government urged 
the farmer to increase the food production ta a maximum. Only 
once or twice was there reference to the fact that, from the 
end of 1917 to the end of 1919, the pay roll of the railroads was 
increased from $1,700,000,000 to $3,700,000,000 and that there has 
not been much of a reduction since the maximum was reached, 
while there has been a disastrous deflation of the net income 
of the railroads and a calamitous reduction in the revenue of 
the farmer, without any income at all for the average tiller of 
the soil. In the anteroom, just outside the room in which the 
hearing was being held, where both farmers and railroad men 
gathered for smoking and talking, the Railroad Labor Board 
and the leaders of union labor were treated as being the ones 
who should really be present to make excuses for the plight 
of the railroads and the farmers. Many of those speaking for 
the farmers and the farmers themselves attending that hearing 
expressed the thought that it was almost ridiculous for them 
to be lambasting the railroads, because the latter were insisting 
on the continuance of high rates so long as their expenses were 
kept up by the orders of the Railroad Labor Board, and the 
threats of strike uttered by the railroad union leaders when the 
board made decisions that tended to reduce the high expenses. 
The thought was general, in that smoking room, that the time 
would come when the question of wages will either have to be 
dropped entirely by the government, or the questions of wages 
and rates placed before the same regulating body. The ridicu- 
lousness of the situation as it exists now was regarded as so 
obvious as to make it a waste of time to argue that the rate 
of pay for the railroads should be established by one body and 
the rate of pay for the railroad employes by another. The pub- 
lic, according to the Railroad Labor Board, has not much, if 
anything to say about rates of wages, but under the law it can 
be heard in regard to rates of pay for the railroads, at any time 
it chooses to intervene in any case before the Commission. The 
fact that the Labor Board’s home is in Chicago is another fact 
on which comment, some of it sarcastic and much of it bitter, 
was made. The public must come to Washington to talk about 
pay for the railroads, but the labor leaders and their witnesses 
are sent to Chicago to talk over the largest item in the expense 
bill which must be taken into consideration in Washington when 


the public deals with that class of its servants called the rail- 
roads. 





Railroad Returns and Lake Coal Rates.—Suspension of the 
Ford tariff reducing the all-rail coal rates from the two southern 
Ohio fields and refusal to suspend the $1.85 rate on, ex-river coal 
seem to show respect, by the Commission, for the two trouble- 
some sections of the law—namely, the one directing it to estab- 
lish rates to yield 6 per cent, and the one directing it to foster 
transportation by water. Time was when the two sections might 
have been suspected of being antagonistic. Now, however, 
nothing seems impossible to the law-making mind. Therefore, 
until it is shown that the ex-river rate makes it impossible for 
the carriers in the eastern group to earn 6 per cent, no valid 
attack, it is suggested, can be made on it. If and when it is 
made to appear that the ex-river rate causes so much short- 
hauling of railroads that they will not be able to earn 6 per cent, 
then the Commission may have to equip itself with a different 
line of thought. A light-headed person might suggest that if 
coal moves so heavily under the ex-river rate as really to have 
a deleterious effect on the revenues of the railroads interested 
in the hauls both north and south of the Ohio, the Ford railroad 
may earn so much that what is the-loss of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, for instance, is the gain of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton. 
Such a result would still enable the Commission to keep within 
the four corners of section 15-a and at the same time obey sec- 
tion 500 of the transportation act, admonishing it to foster trans- 
portation by water. To some, the two sections look about as 
hard to administer as the anti-trust laws, one set of which forbid 
all combinations in restraint of trade and another set of which 
forbid that kind of unfair method of competition known as 
throat-cutting price competition. Those who have things to sell 
May not confer about prices, in open price associations or other- 
wise. Yet they must so regulate their conduct that no prices 
made by them will put their competitors out of business. 





Dissenting Opinions as Cause for Study.—Usually it is con- 
Sidered a sign of ineffectiveness and inefficiency for a man to 
Study the dissenting opinions of courts or of quasi-judicial bodies. 
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Courts usually seem to be able, without too obvious study of 
election returns, to be able to decided that that is the law which 
a decided majority of the people think should be the law. How- 
ever, it is. suspected that an unusually large number of men 
interested in the questions that come before the Commission is 
studying the dissents in the big cases that have recently been 
disposed of by the Commission. 

Commissioner Potter, with his pointed remarks about the 
invasion of the field of corporate management or business dis- 
cretion, seems to appeal with great persuasiveness to those who 
believe a nation and its institutions will grow strong by the 
avoidance of Prussianism typified and embodied in that one 
word “verboten.” Likewise there are many who seem to like 
Commissioner Campbell’s way of saying that when one makes 
a bargain to return property in as good condition as it was when 
it was received, it does not mean that that promise has been 
fulfilled when the one who made it can show that he spent as 
many hours in puttering around a maintenance job as the man 
to whom the promise was given spent in that kind of work. In 
the same way there are those who like the way that Commis- 
sioner McChord said the report in the live stock case called for 
either an order to reduce rates or a dismissal of the complaint. 
Nearly every commissioner has to his credit a dissent that en- 
lists a following other than those on the losing side in the litiga- 
tion that called forth the written statement of the grounds of 
dissent. If and when the courts, or the Commission, on further 
hearing, reverse the majority, the dissenters will be pardoned, it 
is believed, for indulging in that human frailty of “I told you so.” 
The work of the Commission, is shown by these evidences of 
disagreement, it is believed, to be far from humdrum. 





The Commission as an Agency of Local Government.—As- 
suming that the backing which Kansas got when it initiated the 
movement that eventuated in the investigation of grain rates 
west of the Mississippi, and the growls that follow the denial 
of a certificate of public necessity and convenience when some 
community wants to do something about building or abandoning 
some part of a railroad, is more substantial than froth, it might 
not be a poor prophecy to suggest that the next big organized 
move against any part of the laws pertaining to the regulation 
of commerce will be against those parts that can be made to 
appear as depriving the people of the country of local self-gov- 
ernment. Denial of a certificate to the New York Central and 
its associated lines authorizing them to build a union station in 
Cleveland, it is conceivable, may touch local pride to such an 
extent as to force Cleveland members in the House to support 
any bill that would deprive the Commission of power to prevent 
that “improvement.” Of course, the only thing that might make 
that prophecy look “fishy”. is the fact that, in nearly every com- 
munity, there is a division of sentiment. No congressman likes 
to take a stand that will bring him into collision with a con- 
siderable element of his own constituents. But Cleveland held 
a referendum vote on the question of allowing part of the cher- 
ished Public Square to be used for station purposes and a 
majority voted in the affirmative. But the total vote was not 
very large, wherefore Cleveland as the contributor of three or 
four votes in behalf of such a repeal of the centralizing sections 
of the interstate commerce law. Another fact tending to show 
that the suggestion about the possibility of a move against the 
centralizing sections is that the states have never taken one 
iota of power from the national government. The tendency is 
still toward centralization. 





Reducing Taxes to Raise Revenue.—Some of the leaders in 
Congress believe that, when they reduce the rates of taxation, as 
proposed in the bill reported this week by the ways and means 
committee, they will set the treasury of the country on the high 
road to real prosperity. In other words, they believe the lower 
rates will bring in more revenue than the higher ones. That be- 
lief, however, does not appear in the report presented by the 
committee. Its report is made to show that the repeal of taxes 
is expected to result in a lessening of the revenues. In 1890 
the leaders of the same party that is now in power passed a 
bill “to reduce taxation” in which they increased the rates. 
That was the McKinley tariff bill. It did what they planned. 
The treasury was so overflowing with cash in those days that 
something had to be done to get rid of its dropsical condition. 
In three years from the time that was done, Grover Cleveland 
was borrowing money (mere pieces of small change in compari- 
son with borrowings these.days) because things had gone wrong. 
His critics said he was borrowing in a good cause—that of main- 
taining the parity between gold and silver money—but on a 
poor excuse. They said his party was such a menace to pros- 
perity that, even before it began operations, the country fell 
into a paralysis. The men in power how expect to improve the 
condition of the country by cutting down expenditures. The 
disarmament congress that is to assemble here on armistice day 
is but a move in that direction, and not so much in the interest 
of world peace. In preparation for war and in taking care of 
the liabilities imposed by the world war and its predecessors 
the country is now spending annually three times as much as 
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it was spending for all purposes, in a biennum. The party in 
power now got a trouncing for daring to impose a billion dollar 
Congress on the country. Now the expenditures for past and 
future wars each year alone are six times as great as the ex- 
penditures for all purposes in the year the rates of taxation had 
to be increased to cut the revenue. 

Abandoning Trackage and Transferring Repair Shops.—The 
Erie’s move at Marion, leasing or otherwise transferring its car 
repair shop to a company composed of some of President Hard- 
ing’s neighbors, has attracted more attention among the traffic 
men in Washington than Ford tariffs or proposed readjustment 
of export rates on grain. It is not often that the traffic men 
think of anything connected with the transportation side of rail- 
roading, but the wage scales and national agreements have be- 
come such a great factor in freight rates that such incidents in 
the transportation side mean as much now as a big adjustment 
in carriage rates. In the discussion following the Marion an- 
nouncement it was assumed that the plan was a device for get- 
ting rid of the national agreements and the wage scales pre- 
scribed by the Railroad Labor Board. A further assumption was 
that the device is lawful and that the labor unions would rec- 
ognize that fact and try to block its use by appealing to Congress 
to change the law so that no railroad may divest itself of repair 
shops without permission from the Commission or the Labor 
Board. The law forbids a railroad to abandon any of its tracks 
or to sell them without permission. The labor leaders, there- 
fore, are expected to argue that labor is entitled to say that 
capital must remain in the car repair business, as part of the 
railroad plant, unless and until some governmental body removes 
the sign “verboten.” Comfort was taken by the traffic men from 
the fact that the majority in this Congress was elected against 
the wishes of the labor leaders, and that, therefore, the device 
may be put into operation before the law can be changed. But, 
inasmuch as the Supreme Court has held that the government 
can fix rents in the District of Columbia on the ground that an 
emergency exists, a Congress saying that capital must establish 
shops to be run by labor leaders might get by with such legis- 
lation. A. E. H. 


POMERENE BILL OF LADING LAW 


Charles R. Brock, a member of the committee on commerce, 
trade and commercial law of the American Bar Association, 
who did not sign the report of the committee approving proposed 
revisions of sections 14, 20a, 21, and 22 of the Pomerene bill of 
lading law, has notified Francis B. James, chairman of the com- 
mittee, that there is no basis for disapproval of the recom- 
mendations of the committee so far as he is concerned. In 
explanation of his failure to sign the report, he said it was 
impossible for him to attend any meetings of the committee 
and his disapproval, expressed to the chairman, was based on 
a hurried and cursory examination of the proofs. A more 
careful analysis of section 14, he said, had cleard away the 
basis of his disapproval of that section. His reason, he said, for 
dissenting from the proposal regarding section 22 was a doubt 
as to whether the clause, “who has given value in good faith” 
limits and qualifies the consignee named in a straight bill as 
well as the owner of an order bill. Language wholly unam- 
biguous, he said, unequivocally rendering the qualifying phrase 
applicable to both, could readily have been employed. He ac- 
cepted the construction placed on the proposed revision because 
Chairman James wrote to him saying: “There is absolutely no 
doubt that this clause applies to both (a) a consignee named 
in a straight bill and (b) the holder of an order bill.” 


EXPORT BILL OF LADING 


A formal memorandum, charging that the American export 
trade is being burdened by abuses due to the form of export bill 
of lading used by some steamship companies, was submitted to 
Secretary Hoover, August 16, by Charles E. Herrick, chairman 
of the traffic committee of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. The communication pointed out that some steamship com- 
panies use bills of lading so phrased as to make possible the 
avoidance or compromise of claims which should be paid in full; 
the elimination of the carriers’ liability so.severely that pilfer- 
age from the cargo is encouraged; and permit deviation from the 
scheduled voyage to such an extent that shippers of perishable 
commodities suffer losses through delay in delivery. 

Mr. Herrick’s letter, in speaking of the carriers’ limited lia- 
bility, cited an instance in which the pilferage on a $12,000 ship- 
ment of shoes amounted to $4,600 and other instances of such 
shortages “on the shipment of certain classes of merchandise 
that it seemed evident to the shipper that the vessels must be 
rationing their crews from the cargo, as they could thus secure 
the goods at about one-quarter of the price they would be com- 
pelled to pay for them in the open market. In reference to pil- 
ferage, Mr. Herrick stated that “it is not only a burden on the 
export business of the country, but brings American exporters 
into disrepute with their foreign buyers.” It is Mr. Herrick’s 
opinion that the foregoing abuses and others could hardly be 
remedied without legislation. In this connection, he said, such 
legislation should cover: 
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1. An amendment to the Harter act providing that it shall be un- 
lawful for carriers to insert in their bill of lading any clauses which 
are in conflict with this act. 

2. An act compelling all ocean carriers, regardless of flag, to keep 
on file with some designated government bureau or department (say 
the I. C. C. or Department of Commerce) certified copies of their 
ocean bills of lading; such ladings to be subject to amendment or 
change only on thirty days’ notice, and then without prejudice to any 
existing freight contracts previously entered into. 

3. Authority to be given to some government bureau or depart- 
ment to prescribe a uniform bill of lading to be used in connection 
with the inland carriers on through shipments originating in the 
interior. Such form of lading to prescribe that the liability of the 
inland carrier shall cover up to the point where the liability of the 
ocean carrier would begin, so that there would be no possibility of a 
hiatus in the liability between the two carriers. 

4. An amendment to the Harter act providing that any bill of 
lading when issued would be subject to, and not superior to, the terms 
of the freight contract previously entered into between the shipper 
and the carrier. 

provision that acceptance of these enactments should be 
precedent to the granting of vessel’s entrance to or clearance from, 
any U. S. ports, this regardless of the nationality or flag of the 


vessel. 
POWER OVER STATE RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


A revision of the scheme whereby Representative Hoch of 
Kansas would limit the power of the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission over rates within a state to the removal of such ag 
discriminate against persons and localities, has been introduced 
by him and is known as H.R. 8131. That bill is to be consid- 
ered as a substitute for his earlier bill, H. R. 9747. The first 
bill, accordng to the state commissioners who are backing legis- 
lation intended to deprive the federal Commission of the power 
it claims Congress conferred on it in the transportation law, 
proposed to amend paragraph 4 of section 13, so that the federal 
Commission might strike down a state rate only on a finding 
that such rate is “not reasonable and is non-compensatory under 
the conditions existing in such state as to construction, main- 
tenance and operation.” 

The intention of Hoch was to limit the power of the federal 
Commission as indicated. The language employed by him, how- 
ever, was construed by its critics as giving to the federal body 
the power to consider the reasonableness of state-made rates 
from the point of revenue alone. That is exactly the power 
which the federal body claims, in its various state rate decisions. 
It is the point on which the litigation now before the Supreme 
Court of the United States turns. To make clear what he thinks 
should be done, the Kansas representative proposes that the 
following proviso shall be added to paragraph 4 of section 13: 

Provided, That no rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or 
practice in intrastate commerce, made or imposed by authority of any 
state, shall be set aside unless the same shall be found, from com- 
petent evidence, to injure a person or persons, or a locality or locali- 
ties, engaged in interstate commerce, to such an extent as seriously 
to diminish the business of such person or persons, or seriously to 
retard the growth and development of such locality or localities; and 
unless the same shall also be found, from competent evidence, to be un- 
reasonable and noncompensatory under the conditions existing in 
such state as to construction, maintenance and operation by such car- 
riers, and under honest, efficient and economical management; Pro- 
vided, further, That whenever the Commission shall set aside any 
such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice, or shall 
make any order prescribing any rate, fare, charge, classification, 
regulation or practice, for intrastate application, it shall make a report 
of the facts, from the evidence in the record, upon which it bases the 
findings heretofore provided for; And provided, further, That no order 
of the Commission heretofore made prescribing any rate, fare, charge, 
classification, regulation or practice in intrastate commerce shall be 
of any effect after the expiration of a period of ninety days from the 
passage of this act, but the Commission, within such period, upon 
consideration of the record in any proceeding wherein any such order 
has been made, and without further hearing may, within the limits 
of the power granted by said Section 13, as amended by this act, make 
a new report and such new order as may be justified by the facts 
found therein and supported by said record. 


NEW C. & A. FREIGHT TERMINALS 


The Chicago & Alton Railroad Company announces the re- 
moval of its Chicago freight office and freight houses from 401 
West Van Buren street to its new freight terminals, 340-358 
West Harrison street, directly west of the Chicago River. These 
new freight terminals are conveniently located. The houses are 
of concrete and steel construction, entirely fireproof and are 
equipped with every facility for the prompt handling of freight. 
The house tracks, which are reached from the street levels, 
have a capacity of 250 cars, and the team tracks, which are 
below the street levels, have accommodations for 150 cars, with 
ample yard and team space. The terminals are served by well- 
paved roomy driveways and are reached from Harrison, Van 
Buren and Polk streets. 


TANK CAR HANDBOOK 


The Pennsylvania Tank Line, Sharon, Pa., has issued “The 
Tank Car,” a handbook which is meant to be kept on the desk 
for ready reference in ‘matters .pertaining to the operation, re 
pair and economical maintenance of tank cars. All the latest 
special rulings, traffic regulations, and repair charges as fixed 
by the American Railway Association have been included 12 
“The Tank Car.” It also shows the numerous accounting forms, 
technical engineering charts and halftone reproductions of 
“Pennsylvania” construction. 
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WESTERN LIVE STOCK RATES 


In a report written by Commissioner Hall, on No. 12146, 
National Live Stock Shippers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., opinion No. 7064, 63 I. C. C. 107-21, the Commission held 
that the record would not support a finding that the rates on 
live stock} as a whole, were unjust and unreasonable, but sug- 
gested that the carriers themselves make a 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in all rates, observing 50 cents per 100 pounds as the 
maximum of rates noi to be reduced, on all live stock except 
horses and mules. 

The record is to be held open. Rates as indicated—that 
is to say, 80 per cent of those now in effect, but not lower than 
50 cents per 100 pounds—if the railroads think it advisable to 
heed the admonition of the Commission, may be made effective 
on five days’ notice to the public and the Commission. 

Dissenting, Commissioner McChord said the majority report 
called for one or the other of two things—either an order of 
dismissal or an order awarding specific relief. As he compre- 
hended the record, he said, the Commission should have pre- 
scribed a substantial reduction in the rates. 

Also dissenting, Commissioner Campbell said the Commis- 
sion would have been fully justified in this case in making an 
absolute and definite finding of unreasonableness as to rates 
for both long and short hauls and entering an order requiring 
a reduction, instead of merely suggesting it and holding the 
record open for more affirmative action, should that become 
necessary. He said he read section one as restraining the car- 
riers from exacting rates which were more than the reasonable 
value of the services, or greater than the shipper could reason- 
ably afford to pay for the service rendered. He said the books 
were full of decisions construing the words “just and rea- 
sonable,” to sustain what he suggested about the value of the 
services and the ability of the shipper to pay. 


In disposing of the case the Commission said: 

“Complainants have made their record and presented their 
case largely on the basis of economic necessity. Little evidence 
was introduced by them as to the reasonableness of specific 
rates or groups of rates. They do not seriously assail the live 
stock rate structure, in the main prescribed by us, as it existed 
prior to the increases made by the Director-General under 
General Order No. 28. They seek removal of that increase, and 
of the subsequent increase authorized by us under Ex Parte 
74, as applied to the pre-existing structure, without distinguish- 
ing between its several parts. 


“Defendants have met the issue thus presented with evi- 
dence as to the reasonableness of the present rate structure as 
a whole, judged by the recognized transportation standards. 
It has been suggested that to these standards should be added 
another, that of economic necessity; that the carriers as public 
servants should bear part of the public burdens; and that we 
may find unjust and unreasonable a rate structure which is not 
relaxed to relieve the needs of an industry. Put in another way, 
the proposition is advanced that we may find existing rates 
unjust and unreasonable, and require that they be reduced be- 
low what would be justified by standards heretofore recognized, 
because an industry is not prospering. If that be true, then 
the converse must be true, that at times when the industry 
prospers we may find justified rates higher than those which 
under accepted standards would be just and reasonable. If true 
of this industry, it must be true of other industries that languish 
or flourish, now and hereafter; and if true of industries, why 
hot true of localities or individuals? The answer is that the 
foundations of what is just and reasonable are not set on such 
shifting sands. Essentially the proposition is not new and has 
been dealt with and disposed of long ago. 

“In Railroad Commissioners of Kansas vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 22 1. C. C. 407, at 410 we said: 


This Commission has often said that it cannot require of carriers 
the establishment of rates which will guarantee to a shipper the 
Profitable conduct of his business. The railway may not impose an 
thecasonable transportation charge merely because the business of 
hi shipper is so profitable that he can pay it; nor, conversely, can the 
hie Per demand that an unreasonably low charge shall be accorded 
im simply because the profits of his business have shrunk to a point 
where they are no longer sufficient. 
the The effect of a rate upon commercial conditions, whether an indus- 
je can exist under particular rates or a particular adjustment of 
ates, are matters of consequence and facts tending to show these 
umstances and conditions are always pertinent. But they are 
je y a single factor in determining the fundamental question. A nar- 
oe market, ,increased cost of production, overproduction, and 
as other considerations may render an industry unprofitable, with- 
it showing the freight rate to be unreasonable. 


cire 
onl 


“Similar exposition may be found in Railroad Commissioners 


of Montana vs. B. A. & P. Ry. Co., 31 I. C. C. 641, and many 
Other cases. 


“Another aspect should be considered. Carriers subject to 
the interstate commerce act have been required since its enact- 
ment in 1887 to establish and maintain just and reasonable 
rates. The initiation of those rates has lain with them. Since 
1910 we have had power to stispend new rates and in proper 
case to require their cancellation before they go into effect. 
Since 1910, also, the burden of proof to show that an increased 
rate is just and reasonable has been upon the carrier. The 
words ‘just and reasonable’ are not defined in the statute. For 
more than thirty years and in many thousands of reported cases 
the criteria and standards of reasonableness now generally rec- 
ognized and accepted have been gradually developed and estab- 
lished for the guidance of carriers and shippers alike. 

“The carrier, in essaying to perform its statutory duty of 
initiating just and reasonable rates, should not be misled by 
any subordination or rejection in this case of standards bedded 
in reason and justified by experience. We, therefore, restate 
that, in considering the reasonableness of rates, industrial pros- 
perity or adversity may be taken into account, with other fac- 
tors, but cannot dominate them. 


The right of a railroad to charge a certain sum for freight does 
not depend at all upon the fact of whether its customers are making 


or losing by their business.—Union Pacific R. R. Co. vs. Goodrich, 149 
U. S., 680, 695. 


“We have always recognized the right of carriers to so 
adapt their rates and practices to the needs of the localities and 
industries which they serve as to promote the welfare of shipper 
and carrier alike, where that can be done within the limits of 
reasonableness and without the undue prejudice and unjust dis- 
crimination which the law prohibits. In this we have recognized 
their right to do what we could not require them to do. We 
are now asked to impose upon them an economic policy against 
their will, because the live stock industry is not prospering 
under the impact of many and world-wide influences, in which 
the rate structure plays at best but a minor part. The record 
as made will not support a finding that the rates assailed, as 
a whole, are unjust and unreasonable. 

“But there are other features of the rate situation which 
should be considered. 


“In Ex Parte 74 we found that the percentage increases 
there authorized— 


would under present conditions result in rates not unreasonable in the 
aggregate under Section 1 of the act and would enable the carriers in 
the respective groups, under honest, efficient and economical manage- 
ment and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, structures 
and equipment, 


to earn the aggregate annual railway operating income set as 
a mark by Congress. Of this they have fallen far short, for 
the reasons, among others, which afflict complainants’ industry. 
We referred to the considerable evidence presented with respect 
to rates upon individual commodities, live stock, among others, 
and we said: 


It would be desirable, if it were possible, to determine definitely 
the commodities, the sections of the country, and even the individual 
rates which can best bear the burden of increases, and the relation- 
ships of the rates and differentials which will be disturbed by a per- 
centage increase. This is precluded by the necessity of prompt action 
upon the main issues presented. 


“In the closing paragraph of our report we said: 


Most of the factors with which we are dealing are constantly 
changing. It is impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty 
what the volume of traffic will be. The general price level is changing 
from month to month and from day to day. It is impracticable at this 
time to adjust all of the rates on individual commodities. The rates 
to be established on the basis hereinbefore approved must necessarily 
be subject to such readjustments as the facts may warrant. It is 
conceded by the carriers that readjustments will be necessary. It is 
expected that shippers will take these matters up in the first instance 
with the carriers, and the latter will be expected to deal promptly 


’ and effectively therewith, to the end that necessary readjustments 


— be made in as many instances as practicable without appeal 
Oo us. 


“Such readjustment between shippers and carriers has not 
been made in rates on ordinary live stock moved to market. 

“The importance of stock raising to the general economic 
situation in the range country lying, generally speaking, west 
of the one hundredth meridian, has been noted. Because of 
the long hauls, and for other reasons, rates on live stock from 
this general territory to packing centers in the middle west 
have always been relatively high. In a general way this is also 
true of all rates in western territory for the longer hauls. The 
percentage basis of increase applied in 1920 to the higher rates 
for the longer hauls resulted in greater increases per unit than 
in the rates for shorter hauls. It may bé that reductions in 
the higher rates at this time will, as claimed by complainants, 
benefit the carriers as well as the live stock industry. 

“Manifestly the higher long-haul rates, such as that on cattle 
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from Helena, Mont., to Chicago, $1.015 per 100 pounds, are of 
greater importance to and have greater effect upon the trans- 
portation and marketing of live stock than the lower short-haul 
rates, such as those applicable from Des Moines to Chicago,. 37 
cents on cattle and 40 cents on hogs, respectively. 

“Having in mind the present value of live stock, and other 
factors, it is our view that under present conditions the carriers 
should themselves reduce all live stock rates in western ter- 
ritory, except those on horses and mules, which are higher 
than 50 cents per 100 pounds and that this reduction should 
be made to the basis of 80 per cent of the present rates, but not 
less than 50 cents per 100 pounds. Readjustment of the existing 
rates on this basis would seem to accord with the closing para- 
graph, above quoted, of our report in Increased Rates, 1920, 
supra, would effect reductions in the rates to Chicago from 
most of the territory lying west of the Missouri River and, from 
a considerable portion thereof, would in large measure eliminate 
the rate increases made under that decision. Thus, the rate 
on cattle from Helena, Mont., to Chicago was 75 cents prior 
to the 1920 increase and the present rate reduced 20 per cent 
will become 81 cents. 

“No order will be entered at this time, and the record will 
be held open. Rates in conformity with the suggestions con- 
tained herein may be published to become effective on not less 
than five days’ notice.” 


COAL, KY. TO MO. AND ARK. 


A finding of undue prejudice and an order to remove it by 
October 29 have been made in No. 11885, West Kentucky Coal 
Bureau vs. Illinois Central, opinion No. 7034, 62 I. C. C. 686-8, 
as to rates on coal from western Kentucky to destinations in 
southeastern Missouri and northwestern Arkansas. The undue 
preference found is in favor of the mines in southern Illinois. 
At present the maximum difference in rates against the western 
Kentucky mines is $2.055 per ton and the minimum 97.5 cents. 
Commissioner Esch, author of the report, figured the average 
difference at $1.60. He figured the average rate from western 
Kentucky to be $4.47 and $2.87 from southern Illinois. 

The minimum difference is at Algoa, Ark., the point most 
distant from both districts. The maximum difference is at points 
about two-thirds of the way from the two districts to the farthest 
distant points to which coal is shipped from the two districts. 
Mr. Esch said a uniformly applied differential would tend to 
correct such irregularities. 

At present the rates from the Illinois district are joint, 
while those from Kentucky are made by combinations on East 
St. Louis, Thebes or Memphis. Defendants contended that if 
joint rates were to be made they should be on the basis of west- 
ern Kentucky 42.5 cents over southern Illinois. The Commis- 
sion, however, said the differential should be only 25 cents. It 
came to that conclusion because, in another case, it prescribed 
a differential against western Kentucky of 25 cents, on coal 
going beyond Decatur and Mattoon. It said that that differential 
had been established on mature consideration it should be ap- 
plied to the situation in hand. The southern Illinois group to 
be used as a base is that defined in Illinois Central I. C. C. No. 
E-1493, to the destinations in question. 


RATES ON ROOFING, ETC. 


In a report on No. 11481, Certain-teed Products Corporation 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., opinion No. 7057, 63 I. C. C. 65-73, 
Commissioner Daniels reviewed a complicated rate situation per- 
taining to the charges on prepared roofing, asphalt shingles, 
building and roofing paper, roofing cement and related articles, 
from Marseilles and East St. Louis to interior jobbing centers 
in, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, in relation to 
the rates on the same commodities, from the same points to 
origin, to the Twin Cities, Duluth and Missouri River cities. 
The Commission held the relation to be unduly prejudicial 
against the interior jobbing cities and unduly preferential of 
the larger jobbing points mentioned. For purposes of identifi- 
cation the Commission referred to Minneapolis, St. Paul, Missouri 
River cities and Duluth as border cities; that is, as the jobbing 
centers on the borders of large territories of consumption. 

The rates themselves, the Commission said, were and are 
not intrinsically unreasonable, but they unduly prefer the 
border cities because and to the extent that their percentage 
of fifth class exceeded, exceeds or may exceed, by more than 20 
per cent, the percentage of the commodity rates to the fifth 
class rates on like traffic to the border cities. That is to say, 
if the commodity rate on the prepared roofing and related 
articles from East St. Louis to Minneapolis is 90 per cent of 
fifth class, the commodity rate to the interior jobbing point that 
competes with Minneapolis is unduly preferential to Minneap- 
olis because and to the extent that the rate to the interior job- 
bing center is more than 20 per cent higher than 90 per cent 
of fifth class; for instance, if the fifth class rate is $1 per 100 
pounds, and the commodity rate on prepared roofing to Min- 
neapolis is 90 per cent of fifth or 90 cents, the rate to the in- 
terior jobbing point, after the order of the Commission becomes 
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operative on November 4, may not be more than $1.08, which 
would be 20 per cent more thar the commodity rate to Min. 
neapolis. 

Commodity rates on the articles in question follow no par. 
ticular rule. Some of them are as high as 90 per cent of fifth 
and some not more than 59 per cent of fifth. But whatevér they 
are to the border cities, the commodity rates to the interior 
jobbing centers may not be more than 20 per cent above them. 

Another finding of the Commission is that the rates to 
Wyoming and Montana are not unreasonable or unduly preju- 
dicial. Still another is that the rates on prepared roofing and 
the related articles, in straight or mixed carloads, to Colorado 
common points are unreasonable to the extent that they may 
exceed the rates on roofing paper. 


BACK-HAUL RATES ON COTTON 


An order to remove undue prejudice by November 7 has 
been made in No. 11761, Thomas Cotton Company et al. vs. Illi- 
nois Central et al., opinion No. 7063, 63 I. C. C., 89-92 in which 
cotton buyers at Cleveland, Como, Holly Springs and Ruleville, 
Miss., complained that they were subjected to undue prejudice, 
because the carriers applied rules for the compression of cotton 
at those points differing from those applied at other points with 
which they were competing or trying to compete. The main 
difference in the practice was that at some of the competing 
points there were no back haul charges, while such charges were 
always assessed at the complaining points. 

Commissioner McChord, who wrote the report of the Com- 
mission, treated the subject of compression of cotton in transit 
at considerable length, saying, among other things, that com- 
pression is a commercial necessity and that, if it was to be 
of the most value, it must be given to all markets where cotton, 
for commercial purposes, must be concentrated so that orders 
for different grades and staples may be filled with the quantity 
desired. 

He indicated that all compress points must be treated 
alike, else the most efficient handling of the cotton crop cannot 
be assured. He suggested that back-haul rates be established 
for a given radius around each compress point, with a distance 
scale of rates, less than the local rates, to be used in making 
rates for back-haul service. He said the scale rates should be 
less than the local, because only compressed cotton, which loads 
three or four times as heavy as uncompressed, will be given a 
back haul. The local rates, he said, must necessarily apply on . 
on uncompressed cotton, hence his indication that the scale 
for back-hauls should be lower than the local rates. 


SOFT COAL TO BILLINGS, OKLA. 


A finding of unreasonableness an award of reparation down 
to the basis of $4.40 per ton, the subsequently established rate, 
have been made in No. 11554, Foster Lumber Co. vs. Director- 
General, as agent, opinion No. 7070, 63 I. C. C., 139-40, as to 
the rate on soft coal from Walsenburg, Colo., to Billings, Okla., 
between July 13, 1918, and March 31, 1919. Rates ranging from 
$5 to $5.70 were collected. In December, 1917, the complainant 
was advised that a rate of $4.40 would be made effective as 
soon as possible, but Billings did not get that rate until May 10, 
1919. 


The Commission, in a report on No. 12132, Tennessee Rates 
and Charges, opinion No. 7078, 63 I. C. C., 160-78, condemned 
rates on stone and gravel for use on the public highways main- 
tained by state authority, as resulting in undue prejudice to 
shippers of interstate traffic, in undue preference of shippers of 
intrastate traffic, and unjust discrimination against interstate 
commerce. The defendant carriers, upon whose petition the 
case was originated, are required to remove the undue prejudice 
and unjust discrimination, by putting into effect, not later than 
October 13, the rates specified in Ex Parte 74. As to rates on 
common brick and sewer pipe, the Commission held that they 
had not been shown to be unduly preferential or prejudicial. 

Shortly after the Commission made its report in Ex Parte 
74, the Tennessee commission permitted similar increases on 
freight and passenger fares and other charges, “except on road 
building material (when consigned to federal, state, county or 
municipal authorities or their bona fide agents), sand, gravel, 
brick, sewer pipe, fertilizer and fertilizer material.” The ex- 
cepted things were suspended, except as to the traffic carried 
by the Tennessee Central, Birmingham & Northwestern and 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern. On account of their need of money 
they were permitted to make a 25 per cent increase on the ex- 
pected commodities. In November last year the Tennessee com: 
mission vacated its suspension order, but prohibited any in- 
crease in rates on sewer pipe, and stone and gravel to be used 
on the public highways. An increase on common brick, subject 
to some limitations, was permitted. That limitation caused an 
increase on short hauls and on hauls for distances greater than 
250 miles. 

The Commission said a great mass of testimony was intro 
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duced to show the changes in relationship of rates on brick that 
resulted from the orders of the Tennessee commission, but it 
said the testimony fell short of proving that the intrastate rates 
as a whole, or those of individual lines, discriminated against 
interstate commerce. It said that some of the intrastate rates 
appeared to be too low in comparison with some interstate rates, 
but that many instances were given with suggested a contrary 
conclusion. It said that the carriers had not shown the exact 
extent to which they would benefit by the further increase in 
their intrastate rates proposed by them. In conclusion the 
Commission said the record did not disclose whether the situa- 
tions before mentioned should be corrected by changes in the 
intrastate rates, or in the interstate rates, or both. The dif- 
ficulty on that head arose, it said, because of the lack of con- 
sistency between the various interstate rates and as between 
the various intrastate rates. It further said that the same 
difficulty was experienced in trying to determine whether the 
intrastate rates concerning which the complaint had been made 
caused undue, unreasonable or unjust discrimination against 
interstate commerce because of their unreasonably low level. 
It said the situations that exist can best be handled by confer- 
ence and co-operation between the Tennessee authorities and 
the railroads or by specific complaint to the federal body by the 
persons or localities which believe they are subjected to undue 
prejudice. 

As to sewer pipe, the Commission said that the record 
failed to show that the intrastate rates were relatively lower 
than the interstate rates from Knoxville and Chattanooga for 
comparable distances, and that the comment on the brick struc- 
ture applied with equal force to the rates on sewer pipe. 

Tennessee objected to the introduction of rates on sand and 
gravel for road building on the ground that section 22 said that 
nothing in the act should be construed to prevent the hauling, 
at reduced rates, for states or municipalities, or without charge 
to them; also that inasmuch as rates for state or municipal 


* governments were not required to be filed with the Commission, 


Tennessee could not make comparison with rates made for 
interstate application. To adopt such a construction of section 
22, the Commission said, would make it mandatory for carriers 
to maintain lower municipal rates on intrastate traffic. The 
section, it said, had been uniformly construed as permissive and 
not mandatory. 

In authorizing higher rates on sand and gravel used com- 
mercially the Tennessee commission impliedly approved, the 
report said, the level of the rates on sand and gravel as in- 
creased under its own permission, in line with the permission 
granted as to interstate rates in Ex Parte 74. 


DEMURRANGE & STORAGE ON GRAPES 


A finding that demurrage and storage charges were illegally 
assessed at Highland, N. Y., and an admonition that they should 
be refunded with interest, have been made in No. 11031, Schuhle’s 
Pure Grape Juice Co. vs. Central New England, Director-Gen- 
eral, et al., opinion No. 7067, 63 I. C. C. 129-82 The complainant, 
in the fall of 1919, received so. many refrigerator carloads of 
grapes that the facilities of the Central New England and West 
Shore roads were blocked. The Central New England put the 
cars on storage tracks, sent notices of arrival and proceeded to 
bill the complainant for demurrage and the $10 per day penalty, 
which, while the cars were waiting to be unloaded, was imposed 
on refrigerator cars not unloaded within the free time. 

The complainant used the public delivery tracks of the 
roads, which, in the case of the Central New England, the report 
said, were increased only 40 feet since 1888. The demurrage 
was assessed, but not collected, on the constructive placement 
theory. The Commission said that the demurrage tariffs did 
not apply to such situations, and that the charges should be 
waived in cases where they were not collected, and returned in 
instances in which they were collected. 


RATES ON CHROME ORE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 11390, C. S. Maltby vs. 
Sumpter Valley, Director-General, et al., opinion No. 7063, 63 I. C.C. 
103-6, holding that the rate on chrome ore from Prairie to Baker, 
Ore., in the period from July 1 to October 31, 1918, was not 
illegal, as alleged, nor unjust nor unreasonable after the last 
mentioned date. Commissioner Meyer wrote the opinion. 

Shipments of the ore were made to steel plants in eastern 
and middle states, Utah and Colorado. A rate of 17.5 cents im- 
posed by the Sumpter Valley created the issues with which the 
Commission dealt. That road is one of the hundreds of short 
lines with which the Railroad Administration had so much 
trouble while it was trying to determine whether they had been 
taken over and, if they had been taken over, whether they should 
be kept. It was included in the list of roads released as of 
~—_ 30, with the contention that it had not really been taken 

er. 

On June 25, in compliance with General Order 28, its rates 
were increased by the President. General Order 28 provided, 
among other things, that the increase on iron ore should be 
limited to 30 cents per ton. 
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Complainant contended that the rate of 17.5 cents was illegal 
between July 1 and October 31, because, after the relinquishment 
of the Sumpter Valley on June 30, it took. no steps to publish 
the increased rate on its own responsibility. The contention 
was made that the relinquishment had had the effect of restor- 
ing the 14-cent rate, theretofore published by the Sumpter Valley. 
A further contention on that point, the legality of the 17.5-cent 
rate, was that it was illegal because it was not made in con- 
formity with the terms of General Order 28, in that the increase 
on chrome ore, which complainant contended was an iron ore, 
was more than 30 cents a ton, the maximum increase allowed 
on iron ore. 

The Commission disagreed with the complainant on all 
points. Mr. Meyer said that, admitting that the rate was not 
in compliance with the terms of General Order 28, the conten- 
tion amounted to nothing, because compliance with the terms 
of the order was not required by law. He pointed out that, but 
for the general order, the complainant would have no foundation 
on which to place the contention. He said the so-called failure 
to comply with the general order could not be used to defeat 
the validity of the rate as filed by the duly credited agents of 
the President. 

As to the contention that chrome ore was an iron ore and 
therefore came within the maximum increase of 30 cents a ton, 
the Commission pointed to the fact that the ore was not shipped 
on account of its content of iron, but was valuable on account 
of its content of chromic oxide, and that chrome iron is distinct 
from iron ore because of its predominating content of chromic 
oxide and its different commercial use. From a commercial 
standpoint, Commissioner Meyer said, chrome is a commodity 
distinct from and more valuable than iron ore, and the mere 
fact that it was subjected to a different measure of increase 
than iron ore did not establish the unreasonableness of the rate. 


RATES ON STEEL AND IRON 


Something more than the fact that export rates lower than 
the domestic were in effect prior to June 25, 1918, and that sub- 
sequently export rates were restored, Commissioner McChord 
said, in a report on No. 11061, American Steel Export Co. vs. 
Indiana Harbor Belt, Director-General, et al., opinion No. 7060, 
63 I. C. C., 86-8, was required to show that the domestic rates 
imposed on steel and iron, for export through Pacific ports, after 
June 25, 1918, were unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The 
Commission said that that was all that had been shown by the 
complainant in this case. Therefore the Commission dismissed 
it. Commissioner McChord said no attempt had been made to 
impeach the domestic rates which became effective when the 
export rates were cancelled. It was conceded, he said, that as 
much service is rendered on export traffic as on domestic and 
therefore something more than the prior existence of lower ex- 


port rates was necessary to warrant a condemnation of the 
higher domestic rates. 


PITTMAN ON SENATE COMMITTEE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Pittman, of Nevada, Democrat, has succeeded former 
Senator Wolcott, of Delaware, as a member of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee. Senator Wolcott resigned from the 
Senate recently to accept the position of chancellor of Delaware. 
Senator Pittman is an advocate of a rigid enforcement of the 


long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act. 


FREE CANAL TOLLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, agreed August 15 to vote 
not later than 4 p. m., October 10, on the bills (S. 665) providing 
for the free passage of American vessels through the Panama 
Canal. Senator Borah, who presented the motion, said that some 
time ago President Harding had assured him he was for free 
tolls and had no objection to the bill. Senator Harrison, of Mis- 
sissippi, had called attention to the fact that he had read in the 
newspapers that the President was not anxious to have the bill 
considered at this time because of international reasons. 


N. P. ACQUIRES B. & C. M. 


The Northern Pacific, in finance docket No. 1210, has been 
authorized to acquire the properties of the Billings & Central 
Montana, extending from Billings to Shepard, Mont., a distance 
of about thirteen miles, constructed in 1913 by an improvement 
company, the stock of which was owned by the Northern Pacific. 
Access to the tracks of the Billings & Central Montana is ob- 
tained by trackage rights over the Burlington. The branch is 
to be bought for what the improvement company claims it cost, 
namely, $315,472. The authorization is conditional that the 
branch be not carried on the books, under the item of cost of 
road and equipment, at more than $220,445. That sum is the 
cost, exclusive of accumulated interest, amounting to about 
$93,000. 
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Tentative Reports of the Commission 





BRIDGE CO. NOT COMMON CARRIER 


A bridge company that does not hold itself out to carry 
freight or passengers and neither owns nor operates any engines 
or other facilities of commerce between the states, is not a 
common carrier within the meaning of the first section of the in- 
terstate commerce act, according to the understanding of the de- 
cisions of the courts by Examiner Warren H. Wagner. There- 
fore, he has recommended a dismissal of No. 12006, Keokuk & 
Hamilton Bridge Company vs. Wabash et al. 

In that complaint the bridge company endeavored to con- 
vince the Commission that, inasmuch as the bridge is used by 
the Wabash and other railroad companies to get their: trains 
across the Mississippi between Hamilton, Ill., and Keokuk, Ia., 
the Commission has the power and it is its duty to prescribe 
more reasonable divisions for the complainant. Wagner called 
attention to the fact that the word bridge is used only once in 
the interstate commerce law, but then only in a descriptive 
sense to show what may be deemed a facility, but not as de- 
scribing what is a carrier subject to the act. 

The bridge company also asked the Commission to direct the 
Wabash to restore traffic “to its natural channel” by routing 
trains over the Keokuk bridge instead of preferring its own 
bridge at Hannibal. 

Andrew Carnegie and his associates built the bridge in 
1869 and the two following years. The precedessors of the rail- 
road companies now using the bridge entered into a contract 
with the bridge company. No railroad company has any interest 
in the bridge company. One of the points made by the complain- 
ant was that the railroads were paying it less, as tolls, than 
the arbitraries they were adding to their rates to cover the 
cost of getting the goods over the river. 

Wagner went at length into the subject to show that the 
bridge company is not a common carrier and the contract be- 
tween it and the railroads was something over which the Com- 
mission has no control; and that it can fix or establish divisions 
only when the parties in interest are common carriers. 


BARGE LINE PORT TO PORT RATES 


Port-to-port rates of the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line, ac- 
cording to the view of Examiner F. W. McM. Woodrow, expressea 
by him in a tentative report on No. 12120, Corona Coal Co. vs. 
Secretary of War, operating under the designation, War De- 
partment, Inland Waterways, Mississippi-Warrior Service, etc., 
et al., are not under the jurisdiction of the Commission any more 
than are the port-to-port rates of a carrier by water that may 
have arrangements with a common carrier by railroad for the 
maintenance of joint rail-and-water rates. Therefore, he has 
recommended the dismissal of the complaint, which alleged a 
violation of the third section, because: (1) its all-water (port-to- 
port) coal rates to Mobile and New Orleans were made on a 20- 
cent differential under the rail-and-water and all-rail rates; (2) 
because certain demurrage, towage, storage, unloading or re- 
loading charges at (Violet) New Orleans applicable to coal via 
all-water and rail-and-water, differed from the corresponding New 
Orleans rail charges; and (3) because the defendant applied to 
coal a different basis of rate-making than to other commodities. 

Complainant’s attorney asked the Commission, even if it 
held it had not jurisdiction, to assume jurisdiction and decide the 
allegation of violation of the third section. Examiner Woodrow 
said that that could not be done because either jurisdiction ex- 
isted or it did not exist and was a thing that could not be as- 
sumed. But, assuming that the Commission would disagree with 
him on the jurisdictional question, the examiner said that the 
record showed no discrimination. He said the fact that there 
was no difference in the all-rail and water-and-rail rates did not 
show discrimination against coal of the kind forbidden by law 
and rail-and-water rates on other commodities were lower than 
all-rail, because there was no competition between coal and other 
commodities to which lower rail-and-water rates were applied. 

Examiner Woodrow said the complainant seemed to ques- 
tion the wisdom of the government operating a barge line, but 
he suggested that that was a question for Congress and not the 
Commission. 


RATES ON FUEL AND GAS OIL 


In a tentative report on No. 11788, Traffic Bureau, Davenport 
Commercial Club et al., vs. A. T. & S. F., Director-General, et al., 
Examiner Bronson Jewell has recommended a holding that rates 
on fuel and gas oils, in tank cars, from the mid-continent field, 
to points in Iowa and Illinois, were and for two years last past 
preceding the filing of the complaint in September, 1920, were 
and are unreasonable because and to the extent that the rates 
on the lower grades of oil, prior to August 26, 1920, were not five 





cents per 100 pounds under the rates on the more valuable. re- 
fined oils and that they have been unreasonable since August 26, 
1920, because they were and are not seven cents less than the 
rates on the refined oils. 

Adoption of the report would require the railroads to estab- 
lish rates for the future on the basis of seven cents less on crude, 
fuel and gas oils than those applied on gasoline, kerosene and 
lubricating oils, and the return to shippers of the difference bhe- 
tween the rates collected and those the examiner thinks the Com- 
mission should hold to have been and to be reasonable. 

The Western Petroleum Association and a number of re- 
ceivers of oil intervened in the case in behalf of the complain- 
ants. 

While the complainants specifically attacked only the rates 
to Davenport and a number of places where the United Light 
and Railways Company uses fuel and gas oil, the adoption of the 
report would mean reductions in rates on the lower grades in 
all that territory east and west of the Mississippi in which the 
Commission’s decision in the Mid-continent case, 36 I. C. C. 109, 
was supposed to have been applied. Jewell pointed out that if 
the carriers had observed the admonition of the Commission 
to make their rates on oil in accordance with the rule laid. down 
in that case, namely, that crude and fuel oil should be five cents 
under refined oils, the rates on fuel and gas oil- after August 26, 
1920, would have been 29.5 cents and on refined oils 36.5 cents, 
and prior to that date thirty-five per cent lower, with only a dif- 
ference of five cents between crude and refined. The carriers, 
however, did not obsrve the rules laid down in that case. Now, 
if the Commission adopts Jewell’s report, they will have to make 
refunds and pay six per cent on what they collected, on the 
lower grades, at the rate of 6 per cent. 


i COKE FROM ST. PAUL 


Attorney-Examiner A. R. Mackley, in a report on No. 11460, 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Co. vs. C., B. & Q., et al. has recom- 
mended a holding that the carload rate on coke from St. Paul 
to points in South Dakota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and other states is 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, but that the complainant 
should -not have reparation. A further holding recommended by 
him is that the Minnesota interstate rates on anthracite coal 
during federal control, had not been shown to have been an ap- 
propriate measure for rates on coke from St. Paul. Reparation 
was prayed on both interstate and intrastate rates. 

The Railroad and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota, the 
railroad commissioners of South Dakota, and the Traffic Bureau 
of Sioux City intervened in behalf of the complainant. The 
Northwestern Dock Operators’ Association intervened to allege 
that, if reductions were ordered from St. Pauli, similar reduc- 
tions should be made from the docks, inasmuch as the rates on 
coal and coke from St. Paul and the ports are related. 

In 1917 the defendants undertook a revision of the rates on 
Coke and the Minnesota commission allowed the revision to be- 
come operative, although it regarded those higher than the rates 
on hard coal to be unreasonable to that extent. 

At the hearing the railroads presented rates which, if put 
into effect, would be satisfactory to the complainants. Mackley 
said that the Commission should find that, in view of the present 
adjustments from Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago and St. Louis, and 
in view of other facts and comparisons of record, that the pres- 
ent rates from St. Paul are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceed the rates proposed by the rail- 
roads; except that as to the rates to Omaha and Council Bluffs 
and points taking the same rates it should find them unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceeded $3; 
and except also that to Chicago and Chicago rate points the pres- 
ent rate is unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that it exceeds $2.60. 

His recommendation is that reparation be denied on the 
ground that the existing record affords no adequate basis for 
an award of reparation. 


RATES ON GRAIN, KAN. TO CAL. 


In a report on No. 12334, Freeman Grain Co. vs. Director- 
General, as agent, Examiner F. E. Early proposes that the Com- 
mission shall reiterate its decision in the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co. case, 35 I. C. C. 173, and 47 I. C. C. 59, that if a car- 
rier desires to restrict traffic to a given route or routes, it should 
do so by using unmistakable language, and that the imposition 
of any higher charge or rate than specified in a tariff not carry- 
ing any restriction as to routing is illegal. In this case the 





complainants forwarded grain from Lucas, Kan. via Salina, to 
destinations in California, the forwarding via Salina having 
been ordered to enable the complainants to have their grain 
The Union Pacific charged a local rate up to Salina, 
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a reconsignment charge of $5 and the through rate of 64 cents 
from Salina to the California destinations. The examiner said 
the tariff made the 64 cent rate applicable from many points in 
Kansas, including Lucas, and did not restrict the routing. A 
haul of 78 miles more was entailed via the Salina route than 
over some other route. The examiner suggested that on a haul 
of 1,700 miles and more that was not an unreasonably circuitous 
route. Therefore, he recommended reparation down to the 64 
cent rate. 


RESHIPPING RATES ON COTTON 


Dismissal has been recommended for No. 12393, Lee Pender- 
grass Cotton Company vs. Missouri Pacific, Director-General et 
al., by Examiner Myron Witters on a holding that the rates on 
cotton from points in Arkansas to eastern milling points and 
the Gulf ports, concentrated and reshipped at Helena, Ark., in 
the fall of 1917, and at various times during federal control, 
were not unreasonable over the routes of movement. 

In this case the cotton, uncompressed, moved into Helena 
over the Missouri Pacific and the Missouri & North Arkansas 
and out over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. The outbound 
movement was upon instructions from the shipper, who con- 
tended that, inasmuch as the carriers which had the inbound 
movement were embargoed beyond Helena, it was his right to 
forward the shipments over the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
That right was claimed under General Order No. 1, in which 
Director-General McAdoo ordered the carriers to forward freight 
by the most expeditious routes, protecting the rate over the 
routes designated by the shipper. 

Examiner Witters said the Commission should not accept 
such a contention. He said it should insist upon the observance 
of the tariff provisions, one of which was that the through rate 
would be protected only when the compressed cotton was shipped 
out over the rails of the carrier that brought it to the compress 
point. To allow that contention, Witters said, would mean the 
application of any rate between two points over any possible 
route. 

Defendant contended that, if the through rates of the Mis- 
souri Pacific should be held not applicable on this commodity 
over the Y. & M. V. during federal control, then the rates beyond 
Helena were unreasonable. With that contention the examiner 
said the Commission should not agree. In other words, he rec- 
ommended that the Commission sould hold that the shipper, hav- 
ing routed the cotton beyond the transit point, should pay the 
rates carried in the tariffs applicable to the routes of movement. 

Witters found that there were overcharges on several ship- 
ments. They should be refunded, he said, and the complaint 
dismissed. 


HICKORY FLITCHES AND PLANKS 


The rates on hickory flitches and planks from points on 
the lines of the Illinois Central, from Crowder, Miss., and other 
points on the Batesville Southwestern Branch, are unreasonable, 
according to a tentative report proposed by Examiner Keene, in 
No. 12111, Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co. vs. the Illinois Central et al., 


but rates between points in Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- . 


sissippi, Alabama and Louisiana, to Memphis and Cairo, he said, 
are not either unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


RATE ON COAL IN ALABAMA 


A rate of $1.25 is reasonable on coal moving from Dora to 
Ruffner, Ala., according to a tentative report proposed by Exam- 
iner Woodrow in No. 12112, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
against the Director-General, as agent, and reparation on that 
basis should be awarded, as to that part of the complaint, but 
as to rates from Dora to Sloss, Woodrow said they were neither 
unlawful nor unreasonable. 


GALVANIZED WIRE FOR JAPAN 


Assistant Chief Examiner Ulysses Butler has recommended 
the dismissal of No. 11235, D. Nagase & Co., Ltd., vs. New York 
Central et al., on the holding that the rate on galvanized wire 
from Grand Crossing, Ill., to Seattle, Wash., June, 1918, for ex- 
port to Japan was not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. A 
rate of $1.12144 was imposed. The complainant contended that 
that rate was unreasonable because it exceeded an export rate 
of 60 cents, subsequently established. 


RATES ON CRUDE OIL 


Assistant Chief Examiner Butler, in a report on No. 10683, 
Wagner & Steiner vs. Missouri Pacific, Director-General, et al., 
has recommended a holding of unreasonableness and an award of 
reparation as to rates and shipments of eleven tank cars of 
crude oil from Mile Post 343, Ranger, Tex., to Fort Smith, Ark., 
in November, 1918. Charges amounting to $5,681 were collected 
at the legally applicable fifth class rate of 81.5 cents. Two 
Months before the shipments were made the complainants asked 
the railroads to establish an appropriate commodity rate. On 
November 6 they published a rate of 25 cents to refining points 
in Oklahoma, with which the Fort Smith refinery competes. 
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In December that rate was extended to Fort Smith. Butler rec- 
ommended a holding that the rate of 81.5 cents was unreason- 
able to the etxent that it exceeded the subsequently established 
rate of 25 cents and that reparation be ordered to that basis, 
the refund to be $3,938 and interest. 


RATE ON CEDAR PENCIL SLABS 


Reparation on a holding of unreasonableness has been rec- 
ommended by Examiner Warren H. Wagner in a report on No. 
12241, Standard Pencil Co. vs. Director-General, as agent, as 
to a fifth class rate on cedar pencil slabs from Cotter, Ark., to 
St. Louis prior to February 29, 1920. Wagner recommended 
reparation down to the basis of 38 cents. 


RATE ON BROKEN LIMESTONE 


In a report on No. 12295, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
vs. Director-General, as agent, Examiner Paul O. Carter has 
recommended a finding that the rate on 97 cars of broken lime- 
stone shipped from Thomasville to Tyrone, Pa., in the period 
between June 25, 1918, and February 5, 1919, was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded $1.70 per net ton. 


RATE ON VEGETABLE OIL 


Examiner John B. Keeler has recommended the dismissal 
of No. 12369, Peet Brothers Manufacturing Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, as agent, on a holding that a rate of $1.12% on domestic 
and imported shipments of vegetable oil from Pacifie. coast 


points to Kansas City in 1918 and 1919 was not unreasonable. 


RATES ON SLAG 


In a proposed report on No. 12142, John M. Buckland vs. 
Director-General, Examiner J. Edgar Smith recommended a hold- 
ing of unreasonableness and an award of reparation as to rates 
on slag from Emaus, Pa., to West Collingswood, N. J., in effect 
between November 1 and November 18, 1918. Rates of $1.90 
and $2 per ton were collected, the latter being the legally ap- 
plicable rate. The examiner recommended reparation to the 
basis of a rate of $1.30. 


COAL FROM RICEVILLE 


Examiner Warren H. Wagner has recommended in a report 
on No. 12196, Green Rock Coal Company vs. Big Sandy & Ken- 
tucky River et al., that rates on bituminous coal from Riceville, 
Ky., are and were unreasonable, since January 20, 1919, because 
and to the extent that they exceeded or may exceed the rates 
contemporaneously applicable from Group 5 District on the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio. He recommended reparation. 


RATE ON FIRE CLAY IN MISSOURI 


An order of dismissal has been proposed by- Examiner War- 
ren H. Wagner in a report on No. 12216, Walsh Fire Clay Prod- 
ucts Co. vs. Chicago & Alton et al., on a holding that a rate on 
fire clay from Whiteside, Mo., to Vandalia, Mo., during federal 
control was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


RATES ON FRESH MEATS 


A holding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
have been suggested by Examiner John T. Money, in a report on 
No. 12332, Armour & Co. vs. D. L. & W. and Director-General, as 
to rates on fresh meats from the freezer of the Eastern States 
Refrigerator Company to the packing house of Armour & Co. at 
Jersey City during the period of federal control. Examiner 
Money said the Commission should find the rates were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded $15 a car. As to the 
present rates between the freezer and the packing plant, he said 
the Commission should say that it has no jurisdiction because 
they are intrastate. 


RATES ON TANK MATERIAL, ETC. 


Examiner Frank E. Mullen, in a report on No. 12047, Brad- 
ford Rig & Reel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. has recommended 
a holding that rates on band, bull and calf wheel arms, cants 
and pins, in carloads, from Tulsa, Okla., to destinations in Kan- 
sas and Texas were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial because 
and to the extent that they exceeded the contemporaneous rates 
on lumber. He further recommended that it be held that the 
rates on wooden tank material from Tulsa to Eldorado and 
Peabody were and are not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


FIRE CLAY, VANDALIA TO ST. LOUIS 


An order of dismissal has been recommended by Examiner 
Warren H. Wagner, in a report on No. 12167, Walsh Fire Clay 
Products Company vs. Chicago & Alton et al., on a holding that 
the rate on fire clay from Vandalia, Mo., to St. Louis, moving 
over an interstate route, was not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful in the period between June 25, 1918, and May 25, 1920. 
The complainant also challenged the rate in effect on the last 
mentioned day when it filed its complaint. In September, 1919, 
the rate on other commodities of that character was reduced 
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from $1.20 to $1.10. It was intended to apply the reduction to 
the plant of the complainant in St. Louis. It was assumed 
that the Bridge Terminal in St. Louis was a member of the 
Terminal Railroad Association, but the Bridge Terminal was not 
a member of the association and it did not make the reduction, 
hence the complaint. Wagner said the Commission should also 
hold that the complainant had not shown damage by reason of 
the alleged discrimination. 


COAL, UTAH TO BOISE 


Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison has recommended the 
dismissal of No. 12166, Boise Gas Light & Coke Company vs. 
Denver & Rio Grande et al., on a finding that the rate on run- 
of-mine coal from Sunnyside, Utah, to Boise had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial in comparison 
with rates to Twin Falls, at which point a distinction in rates 
between lump and run-of-mine coal is made. The examiner 
pointed out that there was no competition between Boise and 
Twin Falls and coal from Sunnyside did not move to Twin Falls. 


RATES ON NEWSPRINT PAPER 


Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque has recommended the dis- 
missal of No. 12010, Tribune, Incorporated, et al. vs. Butte, 
Anaconda & Pacific et al., on a finding that rates on newsprint 
paper from points in Oregon and Washington to destinations in 
Montana were and are not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
The complaint was brought by newspaper publishers in Mon- 
tana. Disque, however, has recommended some possible relief 
by proposing that the Commission hold, as being without justi- 
fication, the maintenance of lower rates on newsprint paper 
from points in the Portland (Ore.) group to Denver than to 
Billings, Mont., and other intermediate points. He recommended 
that relief from the requirements of the fourth section be denied. 





RATES ON IMPORTED FLINT PEBBLES 


Examiner R. L. Shanfelt has recommended the dismissal of 
No. 12470, the Rock Products Traffic League (flint pebble divi- 
sion) vs. Baltimore Ohio et al., on a finding that the rates on 
imported flint pebbles and flint brick, from Boston, New York 
and Baltimore to Silica, East Liverpool and Laughlin, O., were 
and are not unreasonable. 


RATES ON AUTO-BODY WOODWORK 


An award of reparation and a finding of unreasonableness 
as to the rates on auto-body woodwork, knocked down, from St. 
Louis to Fort Worth, in the period from September 13, 1917, to 
February 28, 1920, has been made by Examiner Paul O. Carter 
in No. 12382, Chevrolet Motor Co. of Texas vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
He recommended that they be held unreasonable because and to 
the extent that they exceeded the rates on wagon material from 
St. Louis to Fort Worth, subject to a minimum of 36,000 pounds. 


RATING ON HIPOLITE 

The present third class rating on hipolite, a confestioner’s 
paste, in carloads, in the three classification territories, accord- 
ing to Examiner John B. Keeler, in a report on No. 12242, the 
Hipolite Co. vs. Akron, Canton & Youngstown et al., should be 
held not unreasonable. He further recommended that the former 
any-quantity rating of first class in Official and second .class. in 
Western and Southern classification territories were unreason- 
able when applied to carloads, to the extent that they exceeded 
third class, and that reparation be awarded to the third class 
basis on the carload shipments made after January 1, 1917. 


- PAYMENTS TO CARRIERS 

The Commission has issued partial payment certificates in 
favor of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic for. $90,000; the 
Mineral Point & Northern for $6,500, and the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville for $250,000. 

The following partial payments to railroads were announced 
by the Treasury Department: Savannah & Statesboro, $2,500; 
Live Oak Perry & Gulf, $10,000; Mt. Jewett, Kinzua and Riter- 
ville, $16,000; St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway, $7,500; 
Wichita Valley Railway, $145,000; Gulf, Florida and Alabama, 
$12,000; Franklin and Pittsylvania, $3,000. 

The Treasury paid $25,000 to the Lake Erie, Franklin and 
Clarion under a loan certificate issued by the Commission. 

The Railroad Administration, August 17, announced it had 
made additional final settlements with railroads as _ follows: 
Minnesota & International Railway, $340,000; Detroit & Mack- 
inac Railway, $105,000; Interstate Railroad Company, $60,000. 

The Commission has issued partial payment certificates to 
the Secretary of the Treasury in favor of the Missouri Pacific 
for $2,000,000; the American Railway Express Company, for 
$425,000, and a partial payment certificate under section 204 for 
the payment of $100,000 to the Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf. 


PETITION FOR REHEARING 
Complainant in No. 10083, Whitewater Lumber Co. vs. Ala- 
bama Central et al., has asked the Commission to grant a re- 
hearing therein. 


CLEVELAND PASSENGER TERMINAL 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has dismissed the applications of the New 
York Central, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, for approval of the con- 
struction. by the Cleveland Union Terminals Company of a new 
through passenger route and passenger terminal at Cleveland. 
While holding that the need for a new main passenger station 
at Cleveland was clear, the Commission concluded that the pro- 
ject involved such an “enormous expenditure of capital” that 
under the evidence it could not lend its sanction to the plan. 
The total estimated cost of the project, on the 1920 basis of 
prices, was $72,140,818, the Commission said. This project is 
known as the “Public Square” project. Another plan under 
consideration, known as the “Mall Station” project, would cost 
$42,179,387 to carry out, the Commission said. 

The Commission reviewed the differences of opinion in the 
city of Cleveland as to the plan which should be adopted, remark- 
ing that the suitable location of a passenger terminal within a 
great city is a matter which can -best be determined locally 
rather than by a Commission sitting in Washington. 

“Summing the matter up,” the Commission said, “we are not 
persuaded by the evidence now before us that the terminal prob- 
lem has received adequate consideration, in the Public Square 
plan, either from the local or the railroad point of view; that 
this plan is compatible with the public interest, in its present 
form; or that we ought, by granting the certificates of public 
convenience and necessity which are sought, to lend our sanction 
to the enormous expenditure of capital which the plan involves. 
Possibly the presentation of further evidence or the modification 
of the plan in various particulars might make possible a differ- 
ent conclusion, but it is the conclusion whieh we are constrained 
to reach upon the record now before us. It should further be 
said that dismissal of the pending applications need not involve 
delay in terminal improvement at Cleveland, for the record 
makes it clear that the railroads feel that they are so situated 
financially at the present time that the immediate development 
of a plan of the scope proposed would not be practicable.” 

Commissioner Potter, dissenting, said: 


I cannot concur in the conclusion of the majority report to deny 
the certificate of public convenience and necessity asked for. It is 
clear that public convenience and necessity require a new passenger 
station and relief from existing congestion which interferes with the 
prompt handling of freight. The plan involving a new passenger 
station on the public square seems to be justified and I think it 
preferable to the site on the mall. In any event it does not appear 
to me that we are justified on the record in overriding the judgment 
of the carriers on this important question of company policy, par- 
ticularly in view of the strong support which the plan has in the City 
of Cleveland. While the expenditure involved in the proposed im- 
provement is large, I cannot see that the public interest forbids it. 
It seems to me that the City of Cleveland, the traveling public, and 
shippers who will use the improved facilities are entitled to have the 
improvement made, even though the new investment increases the 
burden on the public generally. It seems to me also that we are not 
warranted in asserting that our opinion upon the business questions 
involved in working out the scheme is sounder than the opinion of the 
representatives of the carriers who are more familiar with the sit- 


penn and better understand its needs, and who carry the respon- 
sibility. 


The New York Central, August 17, filed an application with 
the Commission asking for rehearing and reargument in the 
Cleveland passenger terminal case. The New York Central and 
the other applicants involved in the case set forth that the Com- 
mission erred in its conclusions in denying the authority prayed 
for. They said the Commission erred in holding against them 
on the theory that work on the building of a passenger station 
in Cleveland would not be started for some time, as they pro- 


posed to go forward with the work as soon as authority has been 
granted. 


MINOR ORDERS OF THE COMMISSION 
The complaint in No. 12765, Associated Fruit & Vegetable 
Industries of New York State et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., has 


been amended by making the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
other carriers additional parties defendant. 





CASE REOPENED 


The Commission has reopened No. 11497, Owensboro Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. vs. Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
et al., for further hearing in connection with portions of fourth 
section application No. 1065 of the L. H. & St. L., which asks 
for authority to continue rates on lumber from Louisville, Owens- 
boro and Henderson, Ky., and Evansville, Ind., and other points 
on its line to Columbus, Franklin and Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Chicago, Ill., and other points in Central Freight Association 
territory that are lower than rates contemporaneously in effect 
from intermediate points on the L. H. & St. L.; also portions 
of the application which requests authority to continue rates 
on classes and commodities from Evansville, Ind., and Henderson, 
Ky., to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and other points m 
trunk line and New England territories that are lower than the 
rates contemporaneously in effect from intermediate points 0? 
the L. H. & St. L. The case has been assigned for hearing be 
fore Examiner Gault at Louisville, Ky., on September 23. 
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August 20, 1921 


REDUCTIONS IN GRAIN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Announcement of a revision of export rates on grain which, 
if made as indicated, would cover the whole country, was made 
at the White House August 12, as one of the achievements of 
the administration for the benefit of agricultural interests. The 
announcement said that a reduction of 7.5 cents had been au- 
thorized to “apply only on Chicago-New York business, but the 
railroads are already at work on sweeping revisions of grain 
rates generally, which will adjust them to this new basic charge, 
Chicago-New York, so that the entire agricultural interest will 
get a full share of benefits. Reductions from Mississippi River 
points are under consideration and it is recognized that the 
lines to the Gulf will of necessity ask readjustment of their 
rates also, in line with general downward tendency.” 

As a matter of fact, the Commission had not authorized a 
7.5 cent reduction from Chicago, which, if made, would mean 
from Mississippi River points also. The carriers that agreed 
to that reduction August 2 asked postponement of considera- 
tion of their application until the week of August 14. Lines 
serving Gulf ports had vigorously protested that reduction, 
notwithstanding that it is in line with the five cent reduction 
on ex-lake grain from Lake Erie ports made to meet competi- 
tion of Canadian all-rail and Canadian all-water routes. 

The announcement said that this revision was one result 
of Secretary Hoover’s conferences with rail executives and that 
the abandonment of “inefficiency of labor” claims, amounting 
to $900,000,000, as a condition precedent the funding of capital 
expenditure offsets, was another. 

Special permission to make a 7.5 cent reduction on all-rail 
export rate on grain was issued by the Commission August 18. 
It applies from Chicago and Mississippi River crossings and 
points east thereof to Atlantic ports. The tariffs may be filed 
on ten days’ notice. A like reduction is expected on lake-and- 
rail rates from the northwest, but what the lines serving the 
Gulf will do is a question well-informed men would not guess 
about. 

At the same time the Commission announced a 5-cent reduc- 
tion on export flour when made from grain brought into Buffalo 
by lake. That is the natural sequel to the like reduction on 
export ex-lake grain, announced some time ago. That reduction 
may be made on ten days’ notice. 

The White House announcement naturally attracted atten- 
tion because it is unusual for the White House to announce re- 
ductions in rates. The announcement, as made by the White 
House, would not have been of any benefit to those who must 
have accurate information about rates, because it was not writ- 
ten by a man who knows about either rate-making or rate 
territories. 

Inquiries began coming early to Washington about the an- 
nouncement because those who had been keeping in intimate 
touch with what had been going on knew that an hour before 
the White House made the announcement no reduction in the 
all-rail rate on grain from Chicago and Mississippi River points 
had been made. They also knew that the Commission had not 
passed on the sixth section application for permission to file 
tariffs making the reduction of 7.5 cents on less than statutory 
notice because the carriers had asked the Commission to defer 
consideration until this week. * 

Answer had to be made to the inquiries that the reduction 
had not been made but was merely under consideration. The 
railroads announced, August 2, that they had decided to make 
a reduction of 7.5 cents on all-rail export via Atlantic ports from 
Chicago and Mississippi River points because that would be in 
consonance with the reduction of 5 cents on ex lake export wheat 
and the grains taking the same rate decided on in the conference 
in New York on July 28. As soon as the eastern lines announced 
their decision, western and southern lines hayling grain to the 
Gulf ports put in a vigorous protest against the proposed cut, 
basing their objection on the letter dated March 30 last, from 
Director Hardie’s office, in which the Commission: clearly indi- 
cated that it did not think it wise for the railroads to make 
some of the reductions in export and domestic grain rates that 
had been under discussion. 


The White House announcement was as follows: 


_, One of the most important measures the administration has 
initiated for the relief of agricultural and of general industrial condi- 
tions, concerns the reduction of transportation rates on grains for 
export. It is particularly important because the substantial reduction 
which has been initiated, 744¢ per 100 Ibs. on wheat and corresponding 
reductions on other grains, is certain’ to be carried back directly to 
the producer and to enhance the price, not only of grain exported, but 
of grain consumed in this country. The price of grain in exporting 
tountries is determined broadly by the price received for the surplus 
m importing countries. If a reduction in freights, therefore, increases 
e price that the farmer receives for his exported grains, the price 
of grain for domestic consumption will advance to the same degree. 
-When the railroads recently were urging early settlement of their 
Claims dating from the era of government management, the president 
requested the Secretary of Commerce, Hoover, to confer with railway 
executives. A succession of conferences were held, in which Mr. 
Ooyer, on behalf of the president, insisted that the railways must 
relinquish their claims, amounting to about nine hundred million dol- 
lars, on the grounds of inefficiency of labor. He also insisted, with 
the administration’s backing, that there must be concession to the 
agricultural interests, and urged the reduction of the export grain 
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rates. This was made the basis of the adjustment, the railroads 
relinquishing their so-called ‘labor inefficiency claims,’’ and under- 
taking to inaugurate reductions in the export grain rates, while the 
administration undertook to assist them by securing early settlement . 
of their claims against the government. 

This reorganization of grain rates is a step toward the general 
restoration of those normal conditions with which the war interfered. 
AS a war measure, it was necessary, in order to relieve the conges- 
tion of re moving to the north Atlantic ports, to make such ad- 
justment of grain rates from the middle west as would force export 
grain to the gulf ports. But with the war-time volume of north 
Atlantic traffic withdrawn, it was possible to return to the old basis. 

In general, advances in freight costs are passed on to the con- 
sumer by adding them to selling prices. But in grains, whose domestic 
price is dominated by the foreign price of the exported surplus, the 
producer suffers when rates go up and benefits when they go down. 
Therefore, though the exports represent a minor share of the total 
grain production, the lowering of export rates affects the entire crop. 
These reductions of rates, together with the arrangements for finan- 
cial assistance to export trade and the assurance that Europe is going 
to need extraordinary quantities of American foodstuffs, constitute 
altogether a justification for strong hope that the tendency in the 
agricultural markets will for some time be decidedly toward better 
prices. 

The rate on export wheat from Chicago to New York is the basis 
from which all other grain export rates are calculated. This rate has 
for some time stood at 30c per bushel, and is 4c lower than the rate 
on wheat for domestic consumption. 

‘The railroads were induced, in view of the small movement of 
grain and the unwillingness of the farmers to sell at prices they were 
offered, to request authority from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to reduce the export rate. This has been granted, the reduction 
being 742c per cwt. on wheat. The action was a recognition both of 
the insistence of the agricultural interests that the rates were too 
high, and of the fact that there had been a marked increase in the 
foreign demand for American grain. The importance of the reduc- 
tion has been further accentuated very recently by the bad crop 
conditions of Europe, Practically throughout the European continent 
and Great Britain the crops this year seem likely to be the poorest 
in many seasons on account of the unprecedented drought. 

Europe will need to import all the grain it can possibly finance. 
It was discovered some time ago that the Canadian railways and ports 
were getting the lion’s share of the grain movement to Europe, which 
at first took the all-water route from lake ports via the St. Lawrence 
River. Quantities of American wheat were also sent by this route. 
The Canadian railways naturally wanted their share of the movement 
and the Canadian Railway Commission granted them authority to 
meet the water rates. Under this arrangement the grain moved to 
Green Bay ports by water and thence by rail to Montreal. 

To meet this condition and insure that the American producer 
would not only get his full share of the sales in foreign markets but 
would also get the highest possible price, a movement for reducing 
export rates was inaugurated by the administration. 

he new rates thus far authorized apply only on Chicago-New 
York business, but the railroads are already at work on sweeping 
revisions of grain rates generally, which will adjust them to this new 
basic charge, so that the entire agricultural interest will get the full 
share of benefits. Reductions from Mississippi River points are under 
consideration and it is recognized that the lines to the gulf will of 


necessity ask readjustment of their rates also, in line with the gen- 
eral downward tendency. 


WESTERN GRAIN RATE HEARING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the presence of the largest audience that has assembled 
on any rate matter since the beginning of Ex Parte No. 74, Com- 
missioner Lewis and Attorney-Examiner W. A. Disque, Aug. 15, 
began the hearings on the Commission-initiated No. 12929, “In- 
terstate Rates on Grain, Grain Products and Hay in Carloads, 
between Points in the Western and Mountain-Pacific Groups,” 
request for which was made by the Kansas commission backed 
by the commissions of nineteen other states. Chairman Clark 
set with Commissioner Lewis from the start. Before the hear- 
ing had proceeded far, Commissioners Potter, Esch and Campbell 
joined Lewis and Clark, so that, in effect, the hearing proceeded 
before the whole Commission. 

At the beginning, the hearing room looked as if it might 
have been set aside for a political meeting because a dozen or 
so members of the House, in addition to the members of the 
state commissions were scattered through the audience. The first 
two witnesses, representatives of the federal reserve banks at 
Kansas City and Minneapolis, gave the proceeding the flavor 
of a hearing before a congressional committee instead of a rate 
inquiry. 

Before anything was done, the Illinois commission inter- 
posed an inquiry and a request. It inquired, through Chairman 
Smith, a former member of Congress, and H. M. Slater, its rate 
expert, whether Illinois was embraced within the scope of the 
inquiry, and if not, then that the whole state be embraced 
therein. Slater and Chairman Clark got into an argument be- 
cause the chairman said Slater was presenting matters and 
things that constituted the gist of the issues now before the 
Supreme Court of the United States and on which the chairman 
said both the federal and state bodies were hoping the court 
soon would tell them what the law is. 


The chairman became,- seemingly, a bit nettled because 
Slater twice declared the Commission had said it had jurisdic- 
tion over Illinois rates and that it had not such jurisdiction. 

“Do not complicate this matter and make action, if action 
seems desirable, impossible by injecting things which you know 
are in dispute and on which we all hope the Supreme Court of 
the United States will soon declare the law,” said the chairman. 
“You know this Commission has not claimed to have jurisdic- 
tion over the reasonableness of rates within a state and that all 
it has asserted is a jurisdiction over the question of discrimi- 
nation against interstate commerce.” 
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Slater said that all the Illinois commission was asking was 
as to the fact whether the whole or only a part of Illinois was 
included within the scope of the investigation and that if it was 
not, that it be included. When he had simplified what he had 
been saying it came down to a request that all interstate rates 
on grain in Illinois be considered as coming within the scope of 
the inquiry because, as Slater pointed out, rates from the west 
to the primary markets in Illinois were included. Another point 
made by him was that the Illinois grain grower and dealer was 
not in competition with the grower and dealer in Indiana, but 
with the growers and dealers in the west, because the flow of 
grain was from the west to the east. 

Commissioner Lewis, after consultation with Chairman 
Clark, announced that the Illinois representations would be 
taken into consideration. 

When that point had been disposed of, for the time being, 
at least, Chairman Reed, of the Kansas commission, made a 
general statement, saying the only purpose was to tell a simple 
tale of the distress of a great industry. He said that by appro- 
priate testimony the complaining states would show the condi- 
tion of the territory involved, which he said produces 75 per 
cent of the wheat, 53 per cent of the corn, 64.9 per cent of the 
oats, 89.9 per cent of the barley, 65.4 per cent of the rye, and a 
large part.of the hay tonnage of the United States. Grain, he 
said, was being produced and sold at a loss to the growers. 
If conditions were not changed production would decline until 
the hunger’of the world demanded a greater production at prices 
that would. return to the grower the cost and a profit. ‘ 

“We will show that transportation charges have increased, 
from.-60 to 140, yes, 175 per cent,-over the level of rates in 1913 
and that the earnings by the carload have increased, by reason 
of increased loading, to 230 per cent of the 1913 earnings,” said 
Mr. Reed. “We will show that this industry cannot continue 
under such conditions. 

“We do not claim that the increase in rates is the only 
cause of the distress. But we will contend that it is the chief 
cause. Transportation rates are wholly out of proportion. They 
are beyond what the traffic will bear.” 

The railroads had no general statement to make after Mr. 
Reed had closed. J. N. Davis, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, was their spokesman, and indulged in a mild cross-ex- 
amination of A. E. Ramsey, of the Kansas City federal reserve 
bank, the first witness for the state commissions. 

Mr. Ramsey said the agricultural industries were in a de- 
plorable condition, due to the decline in prices of agricultural 
commodities. He said the cost of production and distribution 
was too high. Comparing the first six months of 1921 with the 
first six months of 1920, he said there had been an increase in 
commercial failures of 197 per cent. and a reduction of bank 
clearances of 33.1 per cent. 

Chairman Clark requested him to extend his comparisons 
so as to show conditions in the first six months of 1913 and 1914 
and the witness said he would do so. 


“Banking assets in the eight states embraced within the 
eight states constituting the Kansas City district are in a more 
frozen condition than they have ever been in my thirty years 
of banking experience,” said Mr. Ramsey. “We have required 
the member banks to increase the collateral deposited with the 
federal reserve bank, and, in some instances, have required them 


to give stockholders’: guaranty as additional security for the 
loans.” 


Answering a question by Chairman Clark, Mr. Ramsey said 
he did not- expect. much improvement of prices for farm com- 
modities unless and until there was an increase in the demand 
for export purposes. 


Testimony of a character similar to that given by Mr. Ram- 
sey was given by Curtis L. Mosier, an agent for the federal re- 
serve bank at Minneapolis, in the district of which the northern 
part of the great grain-growing section of the United States 
is situated. 


J. Dudley. Peck, in charge of instruction in farm manage- 
ment at the University of Minnesota and engaged in the same 
kind of work for the federal department of agriculture, at the 
afternoon session August 15 submitted figures which he claimed 
that the farmer in Minnesota, at the prices prevailing in 1921, 
was earning at the rate of fifteen cents per hour.- Out of that, 
the witness said, the farmer must pay his taxes and interest on 
his debts, or dividends on his investment, if he has no debts. 
That earning, the witness said, is ten cents an hour less than 
the average he had to pay for the farm labor he had to employ 
in harvesting his crops. That is one reason, he said, why corn 
has been burned in utility plants in South Dakota. He said he 
had a letter from a farmer who said that that had been done 
and that the BTU’s from the burning corn were greater in 
number than the thermal units from coal of the same. cost. 
He figured two tons of corn to be equal to one of coal in thermal 
units and at existing prices, corn is cheaper, as fuel, than coal. 

A three cent per bushel reduction in the freight rates, Peck 
estimated, would increase the return to the farmer 22 per cent; 
four cents, 30 per cent; and five cents, 37 per cent. At 1921 
prices, Peck said, the farmer loses the difference between what 
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his revenue per hour has been, the average wages per hour of 
farm laborers in Minnesota, plus his interest and taxes. 

“Why don’t you figure his loss on the basis of the average 
pay of railroad labor?” asked Commissioner Potter. 

“I would be afraid to put out such figures,” said Peck. 

“Don’t you think the farmer ought to get as much as the 
man who takes his products to market?” asked the Commis- 
sioner, who is something of a farmer himself. 

“Yes, I do, but I have never found it profitable to compare 
wages or return of different trades or businesses. There is 
always a dispute about the return to the farmer. Some insist 
that his living is greater in value than we allow, although we 


‘ figure what he uses at the market prices.” 


Peck said he could figure what price the farmer should re- 
ceive for his wheat if he received for his work what the average 
railroad employee receives for his, and Potter asked him to do 
that. The farmers in the audience appeared greatly pleased at 
the request to have such a comparison made. 

J. R. Howard, president of the American Farm Federation 
Bureau, who in answer to questions by Clifford Thorne, admit- 
ted that he was a “dirt” or a “grease” farmer, as Howard said 
they were coming to be called, said it was hard to answer ex- 
plicitly or conclusively whether the producer bears the cost of 
transportation. He said the producer bears the cost to the point 
where the processing of the grain is begun. From that point 
the transportation cost, he said, is passed on to the consumer. 

As to the relative importance of farming and transporta- 
tion he said the problem before the railroads and the farmers 
now is a joint one, although he said, sometimes in the heat of 
debate when there is a situation such as at present, the farmer 
may seem to forget that that is the fact. 

“I make that acknowledgedment here and now,” said How- 
ard, who added that in June the farmer was receiving 13 per 
cent less than the pre-war prices for his commodities and pay- 
ing for commodities that must be used in producing crops, as 
much as 230 per cent of pre-war prices. To show that the 
farmer is an important factor in the equation he said he had 
made figures, some time ago, showing that on an average the 
farmer uses 3,100 pounds of iron and steel a year. That figure 
was found after deducting 1,000,000 from the total number of 
farmers, to represent the truck and small farmers who do not 
use aS much machinery as is used on the 3,000 farms covered 
by the survey from which the estimate was made. He said the 
conclusion of those who made the survey was that the farmers 
use three-sevenths of the production of iron and steel, although 
as users of iron and steel they are generally not counted. 

Coming to the condition of the farmers now, the witness 
said it was not good. The average farmer, he said, was in debt 
to his local bank, unable, in the last two years to keep up his 
buildings or make any improvements. He is discouraged. To 
show that he is discouraged, Mr. Howard said, figures show a 
large increase in the suicide rate among farmers in Nebraska 
during the last year or two. In Montana ranches have been 
abandoned and one farmer’s complaint was that he had lost a 
considerable number of cattle because the animals get into the 
unoccupied buildings, the doors blow shut and the animals die. 
In Iowa, Nebraska and the Dakotas, he said, corn has been 
burned as fuel because, at prevailing prices, corn is cheaper 
than coal. 


In Illinois, he said, if the banks were to foreclose now, in- 
stead of extending the notes of the tenant farmers, half the 
tenants would be thrown out. Conditions must be changed, he 
said, if that is to be averted. 


Asked as to whether 1921 was better than 1920, Howard 
quoted his losses on corn and other grain grown on his own farm. 
He said he sold corn that cost him about $1.85 for about forty- 
five or fifty cents per bushel. -Costs of production, he said, had 
not gone down as much as prices have declined. 


The whole of Illinois will be considered by the Commission 
in disposing of the grain inquiry. Announcement that the desire 
of the Illinois commission that the whole of that state be in- 
cluded within the scope of the inquiry had been met, was made 


by Commissioner Lewis at the beginning of the session Au- 
gust 16. 


Inclusion of Illinois within the western group for the pur- 
poses of this hearing, extends, in a territorial sense, the inquiry 
to the western edge of the eastern district. Illinois, in accord- 
ance with the practices of the carriers, recognized and made obli- 
gatory by orders in some of the Commission’s cases, is divided 
by a line roughly drawn from Chicago to St. Louis, that part of 
the state north and west of the line being in the western, and 
that south and east thereof, in the eastern district. 


Farmers and economists specializing in farm management 
took the stand August 16, after J. R. Howard had read into the 
record the petition prepared by farm organizations and pre- 
sented to President Harding, senators, representatives, and state 
commissions, which, Mr. Howard thought, had brought about the 
movement that caused the Commission to order the inquiry. 
The hearing, up to the end of the morning session of August 16, 
bore only a faint resemblance to an ordinary rate case. It was 
more like a general inquiry initiated on the application of car- 
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riers when their condition became such as to require a consid- 
eration of the economic aspects of the matter. 

J. W. Shorthill, of Omaha, secretary of the Farmers National 
Grain Dealers Association, was put on the stand by Clifford 
Thorne to make comparisons in prices for corn received by the 
farmers in 1914 and 1921 and rates paid by them in the years 
mentioned. In 1914 he said it took 118 bushels of corn to pay 
the transportation rate from Hampton, Neb., to Omaha, when 
the average loading was 1566 bushels. In 1921 the cost, in terms 
of corn, for the same service for a car of identical weight, was 
392 bushels. In 1914 the cost of production was 55 cents a 
pushel and the farmer, at the worst part of the year, received 
46 cents. In 1921 with production costs and freight rates much 
higher, the farmer received about the same price a bushel. He 

gured that after deducting the freight and cost of handling, 
including inspection and elevation, the farmer was now receiv- 
ing about 32 cents a bushel. 

Commissioner Potter asked many questions about prices and 
what the effect would be, were the production of corn or wheat 
in this country to be reduced in ten years twenty-five per cent. 
Mr. Shorthill said that if the rest of the world did not increase 
its production, the result would be abnormal prices in this coun- 
iry. The American farmer, he said, probably would obtain more 
for his seventy-five per cent crop than for the crop that produces 
a surplus for export. 

“But if there were an exportable surplus in other parts of 
the world, the price to the American farmer would be controlled 
by that surplus, would it not?” asked Chairman Clark. The wit- 
ness agreed that it would. 

In speaking of the importance to the farmer of the freight 
rate, Mr. Shorthill said that the farmer paid it whether he 
shipped or did not ship by railroad, if he sold it, even to the 
neighboring stock man, because the price was always the price 
at the terminal market, minus the cost of getting it to that point. 
Sometimes there was an exception to that, to the extent of a 
cent a bushel, which is what it would cost the farmer to scoop it 
into the local elevator. 

“That only means,” said Chairman Clark, “that he obtains 
from the stock man or his neighbor what he could obtain else 
where, doesn’t it?” 

The witness agreed that that was another way of saying 
the same thing. 

“Does the railroad get it?” asked Mr. Davis, for the rail- 
roads. The witness admitted that the railroad did not; and also 
that, for the time being, at least, the buyer got the benefit of the 
reduction caused by the deduction of the freight rate to the ter- 
minal market. 

E. G. Nourse, connected with the farm management part of 
the lowa agricultural college at Ames, put into the record a mass 
of figures showing the cost of producing corn in Marshall 
County on ten farms. He made up the book-keeping forms Wide 
variations in cost were shown by those figures but the general 
effect was to show what no one had denied—that the farmer, at 
present prices, is not making both ends meet. 

E. H. Cunningham, a farmer, secretary of the Farm Federa- 
tion Bureau in Iowa, took up selling prices to analyze them to 
show what the farmer really receives, when prices in terminal 
markets are what they have been lately. 


More testimony on the economic phase of the situation of 
farmers was presented at the afternoon session, August 16. 
State Senator Cashman, of Minnesota, author of the rate and 
railroad regulation law bearing his name, Joseph Mercer, state 
live stock commissioner of Kansas, and Mr. Cunningham, on 
recall, testified as to the plight of the farmer. 


Mr. Cunningham said that half the farmers in Iowa, of 
whom he said there were 196,000 on the average-sized farm of 
154 acres, were tenants who would be forced into bankruptcy 
and out of business if the banks asked them to liquidate now. 
He said the farmer had liquidated to the extent of his ability. 
He had not given up his horses and cows to the last head, but 
many of the farmers had disposed of their breeding herds and 
few of them were feeding any cattle, he said. 


_ _ “Eggs and chickens are the only things on which the farmer 
is breaking even,” said Mr. Mercer. “I hope my railroad friends 
will not take that information as an excuse for increasing rates 
on them. A year ago the railroads were here to tell the Com- 
mission that they were ‘busted.’ The farmers are in the same 
condition now. I got a letter from C. W. Lloyd, of Sedan, Kan., 
a short time ago saying that when he thought of shipping 2,200 
bushels of oats the railroad agent demanded prepayment of the 
freight, afraid that the oats would not bring the freight charges 
when they got to market. Lloyd sold them at the local ele- 
vator for ten cents a bushel.” 


Cumulative testimony to show that the farmer is in a bad 
way was added to the already voluminous record in the grain 
investigation, by the witnesses put on the stand at the morn- 
ing session, August 17. The witnesses were Morris Bien, assist- 
ant director of the United States Reclamation Service, Rex E. 
Willard, connected with the agricultural college of North Da- 
kota and C. B. Bee, the rate expert of the Missouri commission. 
Bee tried to put into the record the record made hy the Missouri 
commission at a hearing on August 5, on the same subject. 
Objection was made by the attorneys for the railroads and sus- 
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tained by Commissioner Lewis, who said that Mr. Bee could 
testify as to what he had heard at that investigation but that 
he could not put into the record the testimony he did not hear. 

Mr. Bien said that from four to eight per cent of the farmers 
who had bought land from the reclamation service were delin- 
quent in the years when farm prices were good, but that this 
year the delinquents, on July 1, were 42 per cent. He said the 
farmers considered the freight rate an important factor in keep- 
ing down the prices, or of putting them down in the first in- 
stance. 

According to Mr. Willard, 1163 farmers abandoned their 
land in a given territory in North Dakota this year. They aban- 
doned 166,000 acres. He estimated that 577,000 fewer acres will 
be under cultivation next year than in 1920, when the fall in 
farm prices began. He also considered the freight rate to be 
an important factor. 

Repetition of the same facts tended, apparently, to decrease 
interest in the subject. It was revived a bit by the circulation 
of the information that Secretary Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, would go upon the stand at 3:30 p. m., August 
18. Those who managed the case for the farmers on the first 
day of the hearing told the Commission that, if invited, Sec- 
retary Wallace would appear. The invitation therefore was ex- 
tended. Mr. Wallace was expected also to tell of the distress 
that is said to be general among the farmers of the great grain 
growing district. No one had suggested that he would be able 
to qualify as an expert on the rate question involved. 

Particular attention was given, at the afternoon session, 
August 17, to the condition of the hay farmers in Kansas and 
Nebraska, which represenative of the Omaha Hay Exchange and 
the Omaha Hay Dealers Association said was deplorable. The 
witnesses were James T. Suttie, Nels Parsons and N. C. Camp- 
bell, all officers of the organizations mentioned, Mr. Campbell 
being president of the association of dealers. 

John E. Benton, representative in Washington of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utility Commissioners, con- 
ducted the examination of the witnesses. He and the attorneys 
for the railroads engaged in many tilts about the admissibility 
of the evidence, the witnesses desiring to read letters received 
by them and the attorneys for the railroads insisting that the 
witnesses should confine themselves to things of which they had 
personal knowledge. Mr. Benton usually wound up a conten- 
tion of that kind, after Commissioner Lewis had ruled out the 
testimony, by asking the witness to state what he knew, re- 
gardless of the source of his information. 

According to Mr. Suttie there are thousands of square miles 
in Nebraska, especially along the Chicago & North Western, 
in which last year’s stacks of hay are rotting because the mar- 
ket for hay was restricted by the heavy increase in long haul 
rates. This year’s crop, the witness said, in many parts of the 
state, was not cut at all and no attempt would be made to cut 
it. He was not allowed to tell how the increase in rates to the 
east had restricted the market of the Omaha dealers. 

Mr. Campbell said that in the first six months of this year 
the price of hay in comparison with the same six months of last 
year had fallen 66 per cent. 

Additional economic testimony, as to the condition of hay 
and grain farmers in the western group, was submitted at the 
morning session of August 18 by M. R. Benedict, secretary of 
the South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation, H. D. Lute, secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, and Leonard 
Way, rate man for the Idaho commission. 


Testimony of a slightly different character was given by 
W. D. Drummond, of the Cincinnati Grain Exchange. Mr. Drum- 
mond was not on the list of witnesses to be submitted by the 
representatives of the state commissions and the organizations 
of farmers. He was called to the stand at the suggestion of At- 
torney-Examiner Disque, sitting with Commissioner Lewis, when 
one of the witnesses, whose name was on the list, was not pre- 
pared to go ahead. Yy 


Mr. Drummond suggested that relief might be afforded to 
both carriers and farmers if the railroads would provide two 
sets of rates for standardized bales of hay. He suggested a 
scale of low rates on high minima and high rates on low minima. 
His suggestion caused him to be subjected to some pointed cross 
examination by Clyde Reed of the Kansas commission and John 
E. Benton, representing the national association of state com- 
missioners. They tried to have Mr. Drummond admit that alfalfa 
hay could not be baled to the high density suggested by him, but 
he said he was a seller and not a grower of hay. He suggested, 
however, that alfalfa hay, as a rule, is shipped to mixed feed 
manufacturers and not in the same way as other kinds of hay. 
Therefore, he said, some other provision might have to be made 
for it. 

The other witnesses put in cumulative’ testimony tending to 
show, as they contended, that the farmers cannot ship at pres- 
ent prices and present freight rates. 





VALUATION OF M. & R. V. RAILWAY 


The Commission has tentatively fixed the final value of the 
property of the Marion & Rye Valley Railway Company, as of 
June 30, 1916, at $317,177. 
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WESTBOUND EXPORT RATES REDUCED 


The first fruits resulting from the concurrence of eastern 
and western transcontinental carriers, arrived at in the con- 
feence held in Chicago late in June, are carried in westbound 
export tariff No. 29-I, issued by the Transcontinental Freight 
Bureau, August 13, to become effective September 1. This tariff, 
which cancels No. 29-H, names proportional rates on practically 
all commodities for which there is a demand in the Orient, from 
eastern territory defined as group A to Pacific coast ports, which 
are in practically all instances on a parity with the rate on the 
same commodities at present in effect from groups D to J and 
from New York to the Pacific coast via southwestern rail-and- 
water routes. There has been no concurrence, however, on the 
part of the southeastern carriers, and there is, therefore, no 
change in the westbound export rates from the territory south 
of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi. 

Some of the typical reductions are: Agricultural imple- 
ments, from $1.3314 to $1.15; canned goods, from $1.33%4 to 
$1.20; dry goods, from $1.60 to $1.45; passenger automobiles, 
from $4.33% to $3.65; automobile trucks, from $3.6614 to $3.15; 
and machinery and electrical appliances, from $1.33% to $1.15. 


RATES ON FLORIDA VEGETABLES 


In The Traffic World of August 6 was published a letter 
from I. T. Williams, general manager of the Manatee County 
Growers’ Association, Bradentown, Florida, to Senator Fletcher, 
protesting against the freight rates on vegetables from that 
state. Senator Fletcher has replied as follows: 


The data which you furnished for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the most complete, instructive and valuable they have had 
laid before them. : 

I wish we could have had this data before June 20th. I am quite 
sure we could have accomplished most important results. Even now, 
there is a chance of getting some real benefits, as you will see by the 
letter from Mr. W. V. Hardie, director, Bureau of Traffic, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, herewith enclosed. You will, of course, fol- 
low this matter up. 


The letter from Mr. Hardie to Senator Fletcher, referred to 
by the latter, is as follows: 


Permit me to acknowledge on behalf of the Commission your let- 
ter of July 30 enclosing a letter dated July 27 addressed to you by the 
Manatee County Growers’ Association, Mr. I. T. Williams, general 
manager. . : 

I beg to say that there is a great deal of valuable information in 
Mr. Williams’ letter, which is quite specific in charcater and bears 
directly upon the question of whether or not freight rates are ma- 
terially injuring the growers. As you probably know, most of the 
complaints which the Commission has heretofore received from _ ship- 
pers have been rather general in character and have contained very 
little specific information upon which to base a conclusion as to 
whether or not the difficulties being experienced are really the result 
of freight rates or of other causes. 

All the data that had been gathered up to June 20 was presented 
to a meeting of carriers and at that time they issued a statement to 
the public and to the Commission to the effect that they were not 
convinced that reductions were necessary or would accrue to the bene- 
fit of the growers and gave a number of other reasons why they 
would not at that time voluntarily make any reductions in rates. As 
you know, the Commission cannot order reductions except in a formal 
proceeding after full hearing. 

I think, however, that neither the carriers nor the Commission 
were at that time in possession of quite as specific information as is 
given in Mr. Williams’ letter, and I am having copies of the letter in 
question made and transmitted to the carriers with the request that 
they go into the matter further and furnish the Commission with any 
information which they may have or can get bearing upon the mat- 
ters brought up by Mr. Williams. 

It is also likely that this general subject of rates on fruits and 
vegetables will be discussed by representatives of the Commission 
with the carriers again in a week or so, and the data presented in 
Mr. Williams’ letter will be used at that time. 


Further advice will be given you in the premises as soon as 
possible. 


GRAIN, SAND, GRAVEL, STONE TRAFFIC 


Railroad traffic executives, representing all parts of the 
United States, have finished a canvass of the situation regarding 
rates on grain and grain products and on sand, gravel and other 
road-building materials. They report that, while, for the seven 
weeks ending July 16, the total car loadings were 976,720 less 
than for the same period of 1920, the loading of grain and grain 
products increased 67,663 cars, or nearly 30 per cent, and the 
loading of sand, gravel and stone increased 50,280 cars, or more 
than 33% per cent. 

Car loading reports for the week ending July 23 show grain 
and grain commodities reached that week the unprecedented 
figure of 64,919 cars, an increase of 29,442 cars over the same 
week of 1920, or nearly 100 per cent. 

For the eight weeks ending July 23, the loading of grain and 
— was 97,105 cars heavier than for the same period 
of 1920. 

The traffic executives feel that these figures indicate that 
the movement of these two classes of commodities has not been 
retarded and does not require stimulation. 

With regard to road-building materials, they say this is 
characteristically a local or short-haul business and that the 
character of the traffic practically precludes its consideration 
from a national noint of view. 
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RAILROAD FUNDING BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings were continued August 12 by the House and Senate 
committee on interstate commerce on the funding bill. Inter- 
est, however, was not so much in what Director-General Davis 
told the Senate committee and the views expressed by Eugene 
Myer to the House committee, as in the question whether the bill 
could be passed. 

The interest centered around the possibility, if not prob 
ability, either that Congress would have to give up its plan for 
taking a recess for a month or permit the funding bill to be left 
on the calendar until after the recess. 

After the director-general had answered questions about the 
condition of the railroads and made it clear that the railroads 
were in a serious situation, in a financial sense, especially, and 
needed help speedily, and that the help it is proposed to give 
was evidently contemplated when the federal control legislation 
was passed, the committee went into executive session to dis- 
cuss Senator LaFollette’s request to have called to the witness 
stand W. G. McAdoo and W. D. Hines, the two former directors- 
general. The committee spent more than an hour in trying to 
reach a conclusion. It had to adjourn until Tuesday, August 16, 
because a quorum was not present when it was time to vote on 
LaFollette’s formal motion that they be summoned. Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina, former chairman, broke the quorum 
by leaving the committee meeting to attend to other business 
before the vote could be taken. Efforts to find him and have 
him return were unsuccessful. 

The fact that Senator LaFollette made a formal motion to 
have Hines and McAdoo called as witnesses was taken as indi- 
cating that the postponement of the bill would not cause him 
any pain. In fact, it was believed that his attitude indicated 
a willingness to have the bill defeated. 

President Harding took cognizance of the situation August 
11 and called into conference Senators Watson and Kellogg, mem- 
bers of the interstate commerce committee, for the purpose of 
doing what might be done to assure passage of the measure. To 
the President it was not a question of the welfare of the rail- 
roads, but a question of the welfare of the country, for the rail- 
road executives and the Director-General were in agreement on 
the two fundamental propositions that it was the intention of 
Congress when it passed the federal control bill that expendi- 
tures for extensions and improvements, properly chargeable to 
capital account, made: during government possession of the 
railroads, should be funded, and that the railroads could not 
return to the government the money it spent in making the ex- 
tensions and improvements by taking it out of what the gov- 
ernment owed them, as compensation and for under-maintenance, 
without danger to many of the companies of bankruptcy. 

The situation, as pointed out by Eugene Meyer, is that the 
railroads have on hand audited bills totalling about $300,000,000, 
which they cannot pay if the government insists on taking out 
of what it owes them money enough to cover what the govern- 
ment spent for extensions and improvements. The railroads 
cannot go into the market and borrow money to pay those bills 
except at rates of interest generally in excess of 7 per cent. Even 
if the Commission were willing to allow them to pay 7 per cent 
and more, which it is not, they could not make the arrange- 
ments in time to prevent an already bad situation from becom- 
ing acute. Supply houses to which the railroads owe the money 
need what is due them. The one obstacle in the way is the 
failure or refusal of the government, thus far, to fund the 
capital expenditures it made under federal control, and the in- 
sistence of the Director-General, which he believes to be in con- 
sonance with the law as it stands, that, in making settlements, 
the government shall take the amounts owed on account of ex- 
penditures for improvements and betterments as an offset to 
what the government owes on account of compensation and 
under-maintenance. 


Mr. Meyer, at the hearing August 12, under cross examina- 


.tion, reiterated his prediction that the bond and investment 


market would absorb the securities which the railroads would 
deposit with the War Finance Corporation under the terms of 
the pending funding bill. He said the whole business could be 
settled not later than July 1, 1922. lf arrangements for perma- 
nent financing were needed after that date, he said, the work 
should be done by other agencies of the government. His 
opinion was that the War Finance Corporation would have little 
financing to do in handling the securities. His idea was that 
most of the work of the Corporation would be to act as agent 
for the Director-General in disposing of the securities in the 
bond and investment market. As to some of-the equipment 
notes, he said, the Corporation might have to advance money, 
but when that was done there would be such an improvement 
in conditions that the investment market would soon find a 
place for the notes for which the Corporation might have had 
to give the Director-General the cash. 

Conditions in the House of Representatives, at the time Mr. 
Meyer was finishing his eross examination, were almost as un- 
satisfactory as in the Senate. The conflict of interests threatened 
to put the funding bill and its companion piece of legislation, 
the bill before the banking and currency committee making 
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500,000,000 available for the treasury to use in connection with 
the operation of the War Finance Corporation, into a pocket 
on account of the belief of the agricultural interests that they 
were being set aside so that relief, which should be given to them, 
might be extended to the railroads. They did not assent to the 
argument that if the railroads were in position to pay their 
undisputed bills, which they would be if the capital expenditures 
made by McAdoo and Hines were funded, the railroads could 
resume their buying and thereby produce an immediate improve- 
ment in the condition, not only of the railroads but every other 
line of business. 

Unless Congress passes the railroad refunding bill, Eugene 

Meyer told the House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce August 13, it will have to make a direct appropriation to 
enable the Railroad Administration to pay what it owes the rail- 
roads. If it passes that bill the Railroad Administration will be 
able to turn over to the War Finance Corporation obligations of 
the railroads the government is now holding and have them 
sold in the investment market, if and when conditions are pro- 
pitious. In that way the Railroad Administration would obtain 
the cash it will need to make the settlements that may be agreed 
on between it and the different railroad corporations. 
._ Money will be needed for the settlements regardless of what 
is done about requiring the railroads to pay for the extensions 
and improvements made to their property during federal con- 
trol, Meyer said. In the event the capital expenditures are used 
as offsets against the claims for compensation and under-main- 
tenance, there will be a balance due the railroads greater than 
the cash now available to the Railroad Administration. How 
much of a balance there would be has not been figured out but 
it would probably run to something more than $300,000,000. It 
might be less, but whatever it would be, it would be larger than 
the cash resources of the Railroad Administration. Turning the 
securities it holds into cash, by having the War Finance Cor- 
poration dispose of them, would be the easiest and most natural 
way to finance the operation. 

Mr. Meyer was led into a discussion of the operations of the 
Corporation during the war and he made it appear that, con- 
trary to popular impression, it made considerable amounts of 
money in acting as broker and underwriter. In one Bethlehem 
Steel transaction the Corporation as an underwriter made about 
$350,000. It had to take the fees on that because that was the 
custom of the market and other underwriters who participated 
in the transaction could not afford to do the work without pay. 
He said the corporation would expect to charge the railroads 
fees for its operations when they were for their benefit. It 
would have to do its work for the government without fees be 
cause all the capital it would use would be the credits given it 
by the treasury, the owner of the stock of the corporation. 

Members of the committee asked so many questions on every 
phase of the subject that the impression they created was that 
they were either amazingly uninformed about ordinary business 
transactions, or that they wanted to make the most complete 
record possible, for use in the event of criticism should the bill 
be passed. 

Although he had said, time and again, that the revival of 
the corporation for the purpose of handling farm and railroad 
credits would help the business of the country generally, he 
was constrained to reiterate that, in his estimation, at least 
1,000,000 men would be provided with work by reason of the 
money that would be put into circulation by the “unfreezing” 
of the frozen loans, direct and indirect, some in the form of 
unpaid bills owing by the railroads for materials and supplies, 
and some in the form of equipment trust certificates that have 
not been sold to investigators. The benefit of the restoration of 
the buying power of the railroads, he said, would extend to every 
line of industry because the railroads are buyers from all indus- 
tries. There could be no exact limit set on the benefit because 
the mere payment of the bills owed by the railroads might set 
so many factories going again that the reemployment might be 
even greater than estimated. But unless the capital tied up in 
the long-term notes and in unpaid bills for materials and sup- 
Plies is released there can be little or no improvement except 
as the railroads are able to reduce expenses by cutting down 
their maintenance work. 

By a vote of 6 to 4 the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee, August 16, adopted a motion by Senator Watson, of Indiana, 
to close the hearings on the bill. 

Senator Watson put the motion after the committee, by a 
vote of 7 to 3, had decided not to call former Director General 
McAdoo as a witness, as urged by Senator LaFollette. After the 
motion to call McAdoo had been defeated, Senator LaFollette 
asked that W. H. Johnston, president of the international ma- 
chinists’ union, and others be called as witnesses. Johnston had 
4 prepared statement ready to read to the committee. It was 

hen that Senator Watson offered the motion to close the 
hearings, 

Following that action, the committee took up discussion of 
the bill and agreed to several changes. Senator Pomerene was 
Successful in getting the committee to agree to an amendment, 
the effect of which will be to direct the War Finance Corpora- 
tion not to permit the financing of the Railroad Administration 
to interfere with the financing of the exportation of agricultural 
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products, as may be provided by act of Congress. Another 
change was the elimination of a provision of the bill which 
would have enabled the Railroad Administration to fund 
amounts for additions and betterments which were deducted 
from what the government owed the railroads in final settle- 
merts already made. 

The committee was about to adopt a favorable report on the 
bill when Senator Stanley, of Kentucky, said he wished to pre- 
pare several additional amendments and it was decided to hold 
a meeting the following day. 

Director-General Davis continued his statement before the 
House committee, August 16. In the course of the hearing Chair- 
man Winslow made the statement that it was the purpose of the 
House leaders to get the bill through the House before the pro- 
posed recess by Congress. Some members of the committee had 
indicated that they did not believe the measure would be con- 
sidered before the recess and Mr. Winslow said, to be frank about 
the matter, it was the plan to have the bill considered on the 
floor of the House before “anyone gets a vacation.” The bill 
probably will be taken up early next week in the House. The 
prospect for early action in the Senate was not so bright, as 
long-drawn out opposition by Senator LaFollette was anticipated. 

Explaining his statement of the previous day that he be- 
lieved the Railroad Administration could make final settlements 
with all the railroads if it had $200,000,000 additional, Mr. Davis 
said that, as of July 1, 1921, the Railroad Adniinistration had 
$149,000,000 available for settlements. His estimate, therefore, 
he said, meant that it would take about $349,000,000 to make 
the settlements. 

As of July 31, he said, railroads having a mileage of about 


‘70 per cent of the total mileage of the country had filed claims 


aggregating $785,966,673. On the basis of those claims, he said, 
it had been estimated that the total amount of the claims would 
be $1,108,306,550. Of that total, $237,922,608 of claims have been 
settled for $74,233,334, Mr. Davis said, leaving about $870,000,000 
of face amount of claims. These claims, he said, he hoped to 
settle for approximately $350,000,000. 

Representative Johnson of Mississippi inquired whether Mr. 
Davis believed that tonnage would increase if rates were re- 
duced. Mr. Davis said he did not think that rates as a whole 
were too high, but that no doubt there were some rates that 
should be readjusted. Mr. Johnson pressed Mr. Davis as to 
whether he believed the ‘present rates generally were reason- 
able, but the Director-General explained that he was not qualified 
to pass on that question. He did say that the Railroad Admin- 
istration, when operating the roads, had kept rates lower than 
they should have been to meet expenses and met the deficit out 
of the public treasury. Had the Railroad Administration in- 
creased rates, he said, there would not have been such an 
abrupt change as was made in August, 1920. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, concluding his statement before the House com- 
mittee, August 15, said he believed railroad rates were too high 
and that the passage of the bill under consideration would help 
to bring them down. 

In response to questions by Representative Rayburn, Mr. 
Meyer said radical changes in railroad rates, up or down, af- 
fected business. He expressed the opinion that the last general 
increase in rates was “too late and too high.” Reductions in 
rates would help some lines of business, he said, and others not. 

“I can conceive of a reduction that would cause the roads 
to cease running,” said he. ; 

Mr. Meyer was questioned at length by Representative Hud- 
dleston relative to the use of the War Finance Corporation as 
an agency for advancing funds to the Railroad Administration. 
The witness explained that the theory underlying the plan was 
to have the bonds of the corporation or the rail securities sold 
and that, pending such sales, the corporation would advance 
money on the railroad securities-held by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Huddleston believed that there was a chance that 
the securities could not be sold on the market but Mr. Meyer 
said the investment market was improving. 

Enactment of the bill, Mr. Meyer said, would be an im- 
portant factor in bringing about a revival of business. He de- 
clared the legislation was essentially in the interest of reducing 
unemployment in the country. 


Director General Davis told the committee that he esti- 
mated that, with $200,000,000 additional, the Railroad Admin- 
istration could effect final settlements with the railroads by De- 
cember 31, 1922. He said that amount would cover all items 
to be settled. That estimate, he explained, was based on the 
theory of settlement contended for by the government. He esti- 
mated that the funding of railroad indebtedness to the govern- 
ment would not exceed $500,000,000. 

It was the intention of House and Senate leaders, the last 
of this week, to exert every effort to get the legislation enabling 
the War Finance Corporation to buy railroad securities from 
the Railroad Administration through Congress before the pro- 
posed recess next week. It was regarded as reasonably certain 
that the’ measure would go through the House. 

As heretofore pointed out, the hitch in the Senate, if there 
is a hitch, will result from opposition of Senator LaFollette. 














































































-It was regarded as doubtful, however, that the Wisconsin sen- 
ator would go so far as to conduct an outright filibuster against 
the legislation, although he was expected to speak at length 
against the measure. It was recalled that when the Winslow 
partial payment bill was up it had been rumored that the sena- 
tor would hold up that measure. He spoke several days and 
then the bill was passed. 

The Senate committee, by a vote of 7 to 2, Senators La- 
Follette and Stanley voting against the bill, adopted a favorable 
report on the Townsend bill after agreeing to several changes. 
As reported, the bill does not provide for funding of carriers’ 
indebtedness to the United States which has already been dis- 
posed of in final settlement with the Railroad Administration. 
The bill was also changed to provide that the aggregate pur- 
chases, by the War Finance Corporation, of railroad securities 
from the Railroad Administration shall not exceed $500,000,000. 
A provision was added authorizing the corporation to exercise 


the powers conferred by the bill until July 1, 1922. Another , 


provision was added stipulating in effect that the operation of 
the act should not interfere with financing of agricultural ex- 
ports by the corporation, as may be provided by law. 

The hearing before the House committee on the Winslow 
bill, which is identical with the Townsend bill, was resumed 
August 17 with Director General Davis as a witness. At the 
conclusion of the morning session it was decided to hold a night 
session at 8 p. m. and then close the hearing. A request by 
Representative Johnson, of Mississippi, that a representative of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission be called to give testimony 
relative to expenditures to the railroads for the guaranty after 
federal control and related matters was opposed by Chairman 
Winslow on the ground that he did not believe the committee 
should call witnesses to testify regarding matters not pertinent 
to the legislation before the committee. Mr. Johnson did not 
press his request, although Chairman Winslow said if he desired 
the request would be submitted to the committee for a vote. 
Mr. Johnson said he assumed the majority of the committee 
would follow the views of the chairman. 


Chairman Winslow, in ruling in effect against the calling 
of witnesses to testify on subjects not directly related to the 
pending bill, took similar action as that taken by the Senate 
committee on the previous day in closing the hearing on the 
Townsend bill without permitting Mr. Johnston, of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, or L. E. Sheppard, president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors, to testify. Both committee 
heads were following a program agreed on at a conference at 
the White House, August 12, when it was decided to push the 
proposed legislation through, if possible, before the recess. 

In a statement after the Senate committee had closed the 
hearing, Messrs. Sheppard and Johnston said: 

The action today of the majority of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce in denial of the right of hearing on the Town- 
send bill. (S. 2337) to the representatives of railway labor, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Johnston, president of the International Association of 
Machinists, speaking for the railway employes’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Mr. L. E. Sheppard, president of 
the Order of Railway Conductors, authorized representative of the 
four railway brotherhoods, is a procedure of the most un-American, 
tyrannical and autocratic nature it has ever been our experience to 
meet with in appearing before Congressional committees. 

We wish to protest to the American people against this action of 
these senators. This is only one more evidence of “railroad owner- 


ship of the government’ as contrasted with our demand for public 
ownership of railroads. ’ 


The provision in the bill authorizing the Director General 
to fund offsets made in final settlements was discussed before 
the House committee by Mr. Davis. In reply to Representative 
Graham, he said the Railroad Administration could get along 
without the provision, but that he believed it should be retained 
in fairness to railroads which had settled. He estimated that 
probably from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 would be funded by the 
Railroad Administration for roads which had already settled if 
Congress so authorized. Representative Graham said he wished 
to ascertain how much had been appropriated for the railroads, 
and replies by the witness developed that a total of $1,750,000,000 
in direct appropriations had been made for the Railroad Admin- 
istration by Congress. The representative also asked whether 
Mr. Davis would oppose an amendment fixing a limit on the time 
for the filing of claims by the railroads. Mr. Davis said he would 
not, but that the limit should be not less than six months. He 
said he believed the railroads could get their claims in by that 
time. 

Alba B. Johnson, president of the Railway Business Associa- 
tion, in a letter to Senator Cummins, strenuously opposed delay 
of the pasage of the proposed legislation. He referred to the 
widespread unemployment due in large part to the inability of 
the railroads to pay bills for supplies. He declared that ‘‘a vol- 
untary vacation for Congress without this enactment would mean 
an involuntary vacation without pay for hundreds of thousands 
of industrial employes.” He also expressed the hope that amend- 
ments not essential to the purpose of the bill would not be 
considered. 

The House committee closed its hearings on the funding 
bill at the night session August 17 and considered the measure 
in executive session August 18, when a favorable report was 
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ordered. The committee adhered to its decision not to hear ag. 
ditional witnesses after Director-General Davis had completed 
his statement. Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, who is 
regarded as one of the spokesmen in Congress for railroad labor, 
urged that B. M. Jewell, of the railway employes’ department of 
the American Federation of Labor, and Secretary of the Treas. 
ury Mellon be called as witnesses. He referred to the action of 
the Erie leasing its repair shops to a separate organization at 
Marion as an attempt to evade the labor provisions of the trans. 
portation act. 

Mr. Huddleston asked Mr. Davis to put in the record a state. 
ment comparing the cost of maintenance in the test period and 
during federal control. He also expressed considerable fear 
that unless a prohibition were written into the proposed act, the 
carriers, after settling with the Railroad Administration on its 
theory of not recognizing claims for “inefficiency of labor’ that 
the carriers might later go to the courts and recover additional 
sums from the government. Mr. Davis said he got a “cut-throat 
receipt” from every railroad with which he made a final settle. 
ment, barring any claims in the future. He said if Mr, 
Huddleston could add anything to the receipt to make it stronger 
than it was, he would welcome the addition. 

Mr. Davis was requested by Mr. Huddleston to submit a 
statement showing the indebtedness of the roads to the govern- 
ment, other than that for additions and betterments. Mr. Davis 
said it would be difficult for him to make such an estimate be 
cause the items involved were in dispute and would not be 
definitely known until final settlements have been made. 


Mr. Huddleston said he believed provision should be made 
in the law so that if a railroad’s indebtedness for additions and 
betterments were funded, it could not later on make a claim 
against the Railroad Administration for undermaintenance on 
the ground of inefficiency of labor. Mr. Davis said there was 
no need for such a provision, as the Railroad Administration was 
not and would not make final settlements on any basis involy- 
ing recognition of the carriers’ claims as to that element. 

In a statistical statement issued by George M. Shriver, vice- 
president of the B. & O., in connection with the funding bills, 
Mr. Shriver said the total estimated balance due the railroads 
from the government for federal control was $624,758,859. He 
said the government owed the railroads on account of unpaid 
compensation a total of $459,609,114, and $313,239,824 on account 
of depreciation, property retired, etc. From the total of those 
two sums amounts due the Director-General by the railroads in 
open accounts were deducted by Mr. Shriver, the balance being 
$576,362,859. To that amount he added. $48,396,000 as due from 
the government to the railroads to cover the difference in in- 
ventory between material taken over by the Director-General 
on January 1, 1918, and that returned to the railroads at the end 
of federal control, making the total estimated to be due from 
the government, $624,758,859. 


House leaders plan to have the House begin its recess next 
Wednesday with the Senate, though formal action on the joint 


resolution has not been taken. 


TRANSPORTATION TAX REPEAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on ways and means reported to the 
House this week the Republican revenue bill, which, among other 
things, provides for repeal of the taxes on various forms of trans- 
portation as of January 1, 1922. The bill repeals subdivisions a, 
b, c, d and e of section 500 of the revenue act. These sub 
divisions relate to the taxes on freight, express, passenger, Pull- 
man seats and berths, and pipe line transportation. 


The bill had been further amended August 13 by the 
insertion of a provision repealing the tax on express parcels, 
imposed by the law of 1918, of one cent for each 20 cents paid 
by the shipper of a parcel. The bill, as amended on that day, 
proposes to repeal all taxes on transportation other than on the 
transportation of oil by pipe line. That tax, it was said on the day 
the express tax was eliminated, might be allowed to remain be 
cause oil is transported by pipe line for big refiners, while the 
smaller refiners are forced to use railroad tank cars, and per 
gallon, probably pay a higher charge than their large neighbors. 
By leaving the tax on oil transperted by pipe line, the law- 
makers may think they are taking money from the big refiners. 

In the report on the revenue bill, the House ways and meals 
committee said with respect to the repeal of the taxes on 
transportation: 


“The cost of transportation is reflected in all lines of com: 
merce and industry, and much of the excessive cost of certail 
products can be attributed to transportation costs. Especially 
is this true with regard to building material. The repeal of the 
transportation tax will relieve the shipper and to some extent 
increase railroad tonnage and the revenues of the railroads. 
The repeal of this tax should have salutary effects upon bus 
ness conditions in general. The removal of the tax on trans 
portation (including freight, passenger, and express) reduces the 
revenue collections $262,000,000, a sum amounting to more thal 
$2 per capita per annum.” 
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CLARK WILL NOT RECONSIDER 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Any hope that Chairman Clark, of the Commission, would 
reconsider his decision to resign was dissipated, August 18, 
when he stated that the President had given him the oppor- 
tunity at three different times to change his decision, but that 
he had told the President each time that he would adhere to 
his plan to engage in the practice of interstate commerce law. 
Mr. Clark held a conference with the President August 18 and, 
it is understood, discussed informally matters relating to the 
railroad situation. There were no developments to be made 
public as the result of the conference, however, it was stated. 

The possibility of Chairman Clark withdrawing his resigna- 
tion was discussed by members of the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee August 17, when the nomination of Mr. Cox 
was considered and approved. Some of the members expressed 
the hope that Mr. Clark might be prevailed on to reconsider 
his action, it being understood that the President would with- 
draw the nomination of Mr. Cox if Mr. Clark withdrew his 
resignation. Other members of the committee, however, said 
Mr. Clark had made up his mind to leave the Commission and 
would not change his decision. And the approval of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cox followed. 

After Chairman Clark had conferred with the President 
August 18, he was asked in regard to the question of his recon- 
sidering his resignation and in reply he made the following 
statement: 

“The speculative rumors that friction between the President 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission or between the Presi- 
dent and myself had anything whatever to do with my resigna- 
tion have no foundation in fact. My resignation was controlled 
‘entirely by personal reasons. The President not only expressed 
regret that I wanted to retire, but he asked me to withdraw my 
resignation, and even after he had accepted it, he gave me an 
opportunity to withdraw it. While the President has evinced 
an interest in the bigger aspects of the transportation problems 
and expressed the hope that reductions and readjustments in 
rates might come about in proper ways, he has not in any way 
indicated any desire or disposition to dictate to or to direct the 
Commission or even to suggest how the Commission should act 
in any matter before it.” 

It may be said that Chairman Clark feels an injustice has 
been done the President by rumors or reports that he has tried 
to influence the Commission in the matter of rate regulation. 

The nomination of Frederick I. Cox as a member of the 
Commission was-approved August 17 by the Senate interstate 
commerce committee. No votes were cast against him, but it 
is understood that Senators La Follette and Stanley declined to 
vote. Seven members of the committee voted for confirmation. 

Senator Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, at the meeting of 
the committee, August 16, moved that the committee make a 
favorable report on’ the nomination of Mr. Cox. The motion 
was made just when the meeting was breaking up and Senator 
Townsend, of Michigan, acting chairman, suggested that the 
matter be taken up the following day. Senator Frelinghuysen 
said the nomination should be confirmed, because Chairman 
Clark’s resignation became effective. August 31. If the matter 
should go over until after the recess of Congress, the nomina- 
tion would not be acted upon until after Congress reconvened. 


AMENDMENTS TO COMMERCE ACT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Pittman, of Nevada, announced this week that he 
would offer, as an amendment to the Townsend railroad funding 
bill, a provision amending Section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act, so that the Commission could not permit departures from 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the section. 

Senator Sheppard, of Texas, introduced a bill (S. 2413) 
amending section 1 of the interstate commerce act by the addi- 
tion of the following proviso: 


That nothing in this act, nor the exercise of any authority by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by virtue thereof, shall absolve any 
railroad or other common carrier from obeying any rate, rule, regu- 
lation, or practice of any state with respect to the transportation of 
passengers or property, or the receiving, delivery, storage or handling 
of property wholly withon one state and not shipped to or from a 
foreign country, from or to any state or territory as aforesaid, unless 
and until such common carrier shall have secured the judgment of a 
court of competent jurisdiction holding such rate, rule, regulation or 
Practice imposed as aforesaid to be unreasonable. 


MILEAGE BOOK LEGISLATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce August 17 
Considered the pending bills providing for the issuance:of mile 
age books at reduced rates. The committee directed Senator 
Watson, chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the legis- 
lation, to refer the bills to the Commission for an opinion. Chair- 
man Clark recently expressed the view that such legislation 
Should not be enacted at this time because of the financial con- 
dition of the railroads. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
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LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


(Seventeenth of a series of articles written for The Traffic World by 
C. H. Dietrich.) 

There is, perhaps, no more important phase of the loss and 
damage subject than that of the proper basis on which claims 
for loss or damage to freight should be presented, and, likewise, 
there is undoubtedly a greater misunderstanding and difference 
of opinion in connection with this feature than in any other one 
proposition in connection with claims. 

I consider this subject the most important of all, owing to 
the fact that the question of a prompt settlement largely de- 
pends on this factor. In short, a claim for loss or damage 
properly presented—that is, supported by the necessary docu- 
mentary evidence and filed on a proper basis—requires only the 
verification of the facts in connection with the loss or damage 
and such facts are ordinarily on file in the O. S. & D. bureau 
of every freight claim department long before the claim is 
received. After the O. S. & D. file has been connected up with 
the claim file itself there remains, in the great majority of cases, 
only one question to be passed on—namely, whether the claim 
is presented on the proper basis; if it is, ordinarily the voucher 
is drawn without further delay. 

In making any extended analysis of what constitutes a 
proper basis for the presentation of a loss and damage claim it 
is obviously necessary to consider the different classes of claims 
separately; that is, there is a proper basis, for instance, in con- 
nection with a claim for damage to live stock, that would be 
entirely different and have no connection with the basis on which 
to file a claim for the loss of a package of dry goods. While 
it is impossible to cover the entire range of claim bases in an 
article such as this, I think we can, perhaps, consider the sub- 
ject in a manner broad enough to cover at least the greater 
proportion of our everyday business. 

We are fortunate in so far as claims for loss of grain in 
transit are concerned (and I believe this applies equally as well 
to damage) in that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
handed down-a decision that is more or less familiar to, but 
not always thoroughly understood by, the large majority of our 
shipping and receiving public today. 


This somewhat famous case was in connection with a car- 
load of grain shipped on consignment, which was destroyed in 
transit by accident. The bill of lading contract covering this 
shipment provided, among other things, that the amount of any 
loss or damage which carrier was liable for should be computed 
on the basis of the value of the property at the place and time 
of shipment. Inasmuch as the value of grain is subject to the 
market fluctuations at the primary markets, which ordinarily is 
the destination, it was customary to take the market value at 
destination for the particular grade and kind of grain involved 
on the date the bill of lading was issued and, by deducting the 
ordinary transportation charges, arrive at the value of such a 
shipment at the place and time of shipment. This was the set- 
tlement tendered the. McCaull-Dinsmore Company in the case 
referred to. The Supreme Court, in its decision in this case, 
found, however, that, instead of the basis outlined above, the 
owner of this grain was entitled to an amount represented by 
the market value of that kind and grade of grain on the date 
the car would have reached destination under ordinary trans- 
portation, less the usual transportation charges, etc. 

In its opinion the court said, among other things: . 


The Cummins amendment act of March 4, 1915, provides that the 
carrier affected by the act shall issue a bill of lading and shall be 
liable to the lawful hoder of it for the full, actual loss, damage or 
injury to such property. We appreciate the convenience of the 
stipulation in the bill of lading and the arguments urged in its favor 
(value, place and time of. shipment), but the question is how the 
contract operates upon this case. In this case it does prevent a 
recovery of the full actual loss if it is enforced. : 


.On this basis the court awarded the plaintiffs the amount 
they claimed based on the value of the grain at destination at 
the time when it should have been delivered, less the trans- 
portation charges, and thereby established a principle which has 
been recognized by all lines since the decision was rendered, 
changing the policy of claim settlement provided for in the bill 
of lading contract with respect to value, from that at place and 
time of shipment to the value at place of destination at the time 
when it should have been delivered. 


In so far as this principle applies to claims on grain moving 
to a primary market, or, in fact, to a number of other commodi- 
ties, the value ‘of which is governed by boards of trade, public 
markets, or public sales, there is little, if any, difference of 
opinion or controversy. 


The actual working out of a basis on claims of this kind 
involves only the determination of what the ordinary time in 
transit would be in order to settle on the date the shipment 
would have arrived had no accident befallen it. There are, of 
course, bound to be instances where, on account of sharp price 
fluctuations from day to day, disputes will arise as to the proper 
day’s market on which to base claim, this being particularly 
true in cases involving grain, which does not ordinarily move 
on any certain time schedule, and on a transit of five hundred 
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to one thousand miles a difference of, perhaps, several days 
might easily be allowed in figuring the usual time a car would 
consume in such a movement. A difference of these two or 
three days might easily make a difference of from ten cents to 
twenty-five cents a bushel. In fact, it was this very point that 
made the bill of lading provision so practical in working out 
our claims, in that the date of the bill of lading was arbitrary 
and permitted of no argument. But the law of the land is in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court and its interpretation in this 
case is accepted without question, and the present-day basis 
of working out claims of this nature involves the determining 
of the date on which the shipment should reach destination and 
the application of that day’s market value to the property. 

The. same principle is involved in connection with commodi- 
ties such as green fruit consigned to a destination where daily 
auction sales govern the prices; or dressed or live poultry, but- 
ter, eggs, cheese, cotton, hay, or any other commodities des- 
tined to a point where daily trading establishes a market value 
which can be applied to shipments that may be lost or damaged 
in transit. 


On similar shipments consigned to points other than those 
where markets referred to above establish prices, the market 
established at the nearest market point to the destination of the 
freight would seem to be the logical value to apply after taking 
into consideration the cost of transporting the property to such 
an outside point. If, therefore, all loss and damage claims were 
confined to shipments such as those described above, there would 
be little, if any, controversy with respect to the proper basis 
on which claims should be filed. This, however, is not the case. 
There are numberless other situations that are not even touched 
on by this Supreme Court decision, but the broad principle laid 
down by the court in this case, that the carriers shall be liable 
for the full actual loss or damage, is applicable to practically 
all of our claims. In considering this subject further I shall try 
to keep this principle in mind. 


In our claims for loss or damage to ordinary live stock con- 
signed to market, the principle of basing loss or damage on the 
destination value on the date shipment should have arrived has 
been generally applied for many years. These claims ordinarily 
represent delays in transit and consequent failure to arrive on 
the market for which the shipment was intended, and, inasmuch 
as practically all carriers establish and advertise a certain arbi- 
trary schedule on which live stock is handled to market des- 
tination, the question of whether a certain shipment has been 
handled in accordance with the current schedule or not is easily 
determined. If not, and by reason of negligent delay the stock 
is obliged to be held over for the following day’s market, the 
claim is ordinarily filed on the difference between the market 
on the date it should have arrived for the kind and grade of 
stock in the shipment, and the market price received when sold, 
provided such price is lower than the market price on the date it 
should have arrived. To this is added the extra feed cost, to- 
gether with any extra shrinkage in weight that can be shown 
to have occurred on account of the negligent delay. 


So far as this commodity is concerned, there is no general 
dispute with respect to the basis of presenting claim. The con- 
troversies in connection with live stock claims hinge largely on 
the contention of claimants with respect to the class or grade 
of stock contained in his shipment. While this does not bother 
so much in connection with hogs and sheep, it does apply ma- 
terially to all shipments of cattle where the range in price on 
any day’s market is so extended, depending entirely on the class 
of cattle involved. 


In this class of claims the question of extra shrinkage on 
account of negligent delay is one that has never yet been sat- 
isfactorily decided and is a subject on which most any freight 
claim agent or live stock shipper could write a volume without 
convincing the other side that his ideas were correct. 


The claims that today are giving the most trouble in con- 
nection with the proper basis on which to adjust them are, with- 
out doubt, the numberless thousands of claims filed on less- 
carload shipments of merchandise, including almost every imag- 
inable commodity consigned to wholesale or retail merchants, on 
which thousands of such consignees have been erroneously ad- 
vised that the destination values mentioned in the McCaull-Dins- 
more decision are represented by the resale value, or, in other 
words, by the price at which they expect to sell the property 
after it has been handled through their place of business. This 
misconception on the part of many claimants has undoubtedly 
caused more delays to claim payments and endless controversies 
than any other one question that has appeared in the freight 
claim world for some time. If there is anything I can say in 
this article that will assist in straightening out this one point, I 
shall feel that the time I have spent on all previous articles in 
this series has been well worth while. 


There certainly is nothing whatever in the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the McCaull-Dinsmore case that even inti- 
mates that a resale value has any proper bearing on a claim 
for damage to an inbound shipment. There are so many dif- 
ferent features involved in reaching a resale value on any mer- 
chandise, entirely apart from a carrier’s liability, that it would 
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be an endless task for a freight claim agent to attempt to anal- 
lyze a price set up in this manner, involving, as it does, the 
items of rent, insurance, clerk hire, profit and loss, cost of han- 
dling, and many others of which none outside the firm itself 
has any knowledge. 

In the application of the principle spoken of above—namely, 
“full actual loss, damage or injury’—it is conceded that a whole- 
sale merchant presenting a claim for a shipment consigned to 
his customer in the country, which is lost or destroyed in transit, 
is damaged to the extent of what he would have received from 
that customer had the shipment arrived safely. Consequently, a 
claim filed on the basis of his. invoice to the customer less any 
trade discount, etc., actually represents his full damage and, as 
such, the basis is perfectly acceptable to all freight claim agents, 
always provided, of course, that the invoice rendered represents 
the actual value of the goods at the time of shipment. . Like- 
wise, a broker who has gone to the expense of soliciting a sale 
to his customer and has billed on such customer for the value 
of the property, even though it may have been shipped direct 
from the factory to the customer, is entitled to recover, in the 
event of the property being destroyed, the amount he would 
have received from the customer had it reached him safely, and 
in these two cases there are practically no difficulties encoun- 
tered; but where the consignee is the claimant, whether he be 
a wholesaler or a retailer, can he rightfully contend that in a 
shipment of ten cases of canned goods, for instance, one of 
which is destroyed in transit and fails to reach him, that he is 
damaged to the extent of what he might, perhaps, have been 
able, after handling the shipment through his establishment, to 
dispose of for to a prospective customer? In other words, is 
he entitled to recover from the carrier, unfortunate enough to 
destroy the one case of canned goods, his proposed resale price? 
In the first place, he is actually out of pocket the price he paid 
for the cdse destroyed, plus any transportation charges assessed. 
Before this case of canned goods can be valued at its resale 
price it, of necessity, is handled through the consignee’s place 
of business at an expense represented by a proportionate amount 
of his rental, his insurance, his clerk hire, or any other over- 
head charge incidental to the business, in addition to his legiti- 
mate profit. Surely these added charges necessary to make up 
the resale value, cannot correctly be included in any claim 
against the carrier for the value of the case destroyed before 
arriyal. 

Where the consignee is a retail merchant and has purchased 
a consignment of ten boxes of soap from a wholesale house in 
a near-by city, one box of which is destroyed in transit, the 
merchant in this case is damaged to the extent of the amount 
represented by the purchase price of this box of soap plus the 
transportation charges. The nine boxes he receives are drayed 
from the station at an expense to him, unpacked in his place 
of business, placed on his shelves, and eventually are retailed 
at a price, perhaps, of six cents a bar. But before this resale 
value of six cents a bar can be said to exist there are all of 
the usual overhead expenses added to it that are mentioned 
in the paragraph above in connection with the shipment con- 
signed to the wholesale house, and the consignee’s actual dam- 
age is truly represented by the invoice to him of this case of 
soap, in all instances, except the rare cases where, by reason 
of the destruction of all or a part of some shipment of mer- 
chandise which he might happen to be entirely out of, and by 
reason. of its. destruction in transit, some embarrassment or 
inconvenience or even loss of trade might ensue, owing to his 
inability to supply his customers with this particular commodity. 
These instances, however, are certainly the exception to the 
rule, and I do not believe are frequent enough to receive much 
consideration in this discussion. 

The best example of a loss or damage in transit of mer- 
chandise consigned tod a wholesale or retail merchant that I 
can cite is the case of where a retail merchant receives a ship- 
ment of canned goods from a wholesale house oF manufacturer, 
included in which are a few dozen cans of spoiled fruit, com- 
monly known as “swells.” In a case of this kind, does the 
retail merchant bill back on the wholesale house or manufac: 
turer for his resale value? No. He deducts from the invoice 
the pro-rate value of the “swelled” cans and is either permitted 
to dump them or return them to the shipper as evidence of 
their unfitness. In this manner he is made whole by the shipper. 
Is there any justification for filing a claim against the carrier 
for an unavoidable damage in transit on any other basis than 
that of making the consignee whole in the transaction? 


SMITH VISITS WHITE HOUSE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central, was a vis 


itor at the White House August 15.. He said he believed the rail- 
road situation was improving but that the railroads. still had to 
meet the effects of the war period. Passage by Congress of the 
bills authorizing the War Finance Corporation to buy railroad 
securities from the Railroad Administration’ would: assist the 
railroads greatly, he said. He. also expressed the opinion that re- 


peal of the transportation taxes’would increase ‘business for the 
railroads. 
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LASKER NOT TO RESIGN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Chairman Lasker of the U. S. Shipping Board, August 18, 
denied a report that he proposed to resign as chairman of the 
Board. He said the Board was proceeding with its work har- 
moniously. 


SHIPPING BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A. F. Mack, of the Cosmopolitan Shipping Company, has 
been appointed by the Shipping Board as district manager of the 
poard in New York. From his headquarters in that city he 
will have supervision of operations there and at Boston and 
Philadelphia. The position is one of the most important in the 
department of operations of the board. 

Mr. Mack was employed by the B. & O. and the Santa Fe 
for eighteen years, and later he had charge of traffic for the 
American Steel & Wire Company. In recent years he had charge 
of the traffic and steamship departments of the United States 
Steel Products Export Company, which was organized by the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

George H. Wells, employed by the International Mercantile 
Marine for 21 years, also has been appointed by the. board for . 
service in the New York office. Mr. Wells served two years 
with the British ministry of shipping during the war. 

Joseph W. Powell, until recently president of the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, will join the board’s forces September 
1, to undertake a reorganization of the financial, accounting 
and sales departments of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It 
was announced that Mr. Powell will serve without salary. 

John Callan O’Laughlin, assistant to A. D. Lasker, chairman 
of the Shipping Board, has resigned. He will resume his duties 
as vice-president of the Lord & Thomas advertising agency and 
also as vice-president of a New York exporting company. It 
was said at the offices of the board that Mr. O’Laughlin, when 
appointed recently, only intended staying with Mr. Lasker until 
reorganization of the board had been effected. Ralph Sollit, a 
vice-president and director of the Munsey Trust Company of 
Washington, will succeed Mr. O’Laughlin. 


MONEY FOR SHIPPING BOARD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureat : 


An urgent deficiency appropriation bill carrying $48,500,000 
for the Shipping Board up to January 1, 1922, instead of the 
$125,000,000 requested by Chairman Lasker, was passed by the 
House August 13. An amendment was adopted providing that 
not more than three officers or employes of the board shall be 
paid annual salaries in excess of $12,500. Adoption of this 
amendment resulted from the offering of an amendment by 
Representative Oliver of Alabama that no officer or employe 
should be paid more than $12,500 a year. As passed, the bill 
will permit of the payment of the present $95,000 a year in 


salary to the three operating vice-presidents of the Emergency — 


Fleet Corporation. 

On recommendation of Chairman Madden of the appropria- 
tions committee the House refused to make any appropriation 
for the payment of claims before such claims have been adjusted. 
The committee also estimated: that substantial savings could 
be made by the board in operating costs. ~~ 

“If there is anybody who has any facts anywhere in con- 
nection with the Shipping Board’s activities, I would like to 
get his picture,” said Mr. Madden, after having said that 
the présent board did not pretend to have any particular knowl- 
edge of the condition of the board, its finances, or its property. 

: Representative Sweet of Iowa proposed that the appropria- 
tion be cut to $25,000,000. He said the showing made by the 
board did not warrant Congress voting for any sum for the 
board, but that he recommended $25,000,000 as a compromise. 
He said there should be a “thorough house cleaning before any 
Money is appropriated,” and that the board could “worry along 
for a while,” as were others during the period of “reconstruc- 
tion.” The amendment was rejected by a vote of 69 to 52. 

The Senate appropriations committee submitted a favor- 
able report, August 16. It struck out the proviso in the House 
bill limiting the employment at salaries in excess of $12,500 a 
year to not more than three officials or employes. 

Chairman Lasker, of the board, said he believed Congress 
Should have granted what the board asked. He said he did not 
believe that large sums should be appropriated continually for 
the board, but that pending the period of readjustment the board 
should have necessary funds. : 

The chairman said reconditioning of the Leviathan could 
hot go forward now because the appropriation had been reduced 

to $48,500,000. 
‘ Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping Board, in testifying be- 
ore the Senate appropriations committee in support of his re- 
—_— for an appropriation of $125,000,000, according to printed 
‘stimony made public by the committee August 17, said if. only 
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$48,500,000 were appropriated for the board it would have to 
come back for more when that amount was used up. 

“IT understand the $48,000,000 is for no specific length of 
time,” said Mr. Lasker, referring to the House bill’s appropria- 


tion for the board. 
tor more.” 

Lasker declared that if moneys which were made on opera- 
tions had not been turned into the construction fund, there 
would have been an ample surplus to carry the board through 
the present period of depression in operations. 

There was a great deal of discussion of the managing agency 
contracts under which the ships of the board are operated. 

“Why do you not cancel all those contracts?” asked Sena- 
tor Curtis. “I would cancel them whether I could or not if I 
was chairman, and take the chance, and make them contract 
on the flat basis, and make them pay 50 cents a hundred a ton, 
or whatever it is.” 

Lasker replied that a survey of the ships in operation under 
the managing agency contracts was being made, and that to 
work out a charter policy was an intricate matter, which would 
require several months. 

Elmer Schlesinger, chief counsel of the hoard, was ques- 
tioned as to why he had four lawyers employed at “about $50,- 
000.” He replied the questions to be handled by the attorneys 
were of such a nature that highly competent men were required. 
The employment of Marshall Bullitt, who was solicitor general 
under President Taft, was inquired into. Schlesinger said he 
got Bullitt for $25,000 a year because Bullitt said he needed that 
much to live on. He said Bullitt had a private practice pro- 
ducing an annual income of somewhere around $100,000 a year. 
He said Bullitt was put in charge of the U. S. Mail case and that 
he could not have a lawyer getting $5,000 or $6,000 a year 
handling such an important matter. 


CHARTER PLAN FOR SHIPS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board announced August 18 that the operating 
vice-presidents of the division of operations have been directed 
to work out a bare-boat charter plan for the chartering of ves- 
sels to operators so that the present managing agency agree- 
ments may be abrogated. Under those agreements operators 
of vessels get five per cent of the gross receipts and the Board 
often stands losses. Under the bare-boat charter plan the Board 
would get a net rental for the ship and that charterer would 
pay all running expenses. 


OCEAN FLOUR RATES 


Page & Jones, steamship agents and ship brokers, Mobile, 
Ala., quote the following flour rates: 


“When it is exhausted we shall have to ask 


Mobile to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, Ghent and Havre, 22%4¢c 
per 100 lbs. on heavy grain; 27%c per 100 lbs. on flour. 


Mobile to Tampico, Mex., 50c per 100 lbs, plus 2%c per 100 Ibs. 
bar dues. 


Mobile to Vera Cruz, 50c per 100 lbs. straight. 

Mobile to Progreso, 67\%c per 100 lbs. straight. 

Mobile to Port-au-Prince, Haiti, $1.20 per bag of 196 lIbs., plus 
$4.10 per ton of 2,240 lbs., account wharfage and tonnage tax. 

Mobile to San Juan, Porto Rico, 38c per 100 Ibs., plus 2%c per 
100 lbs, landing charge. 


Mobile to Ponce, Mayaguez and Aguadilla, Porto Rico, 38c per 100 
Ibs. straight. 


Mobile to St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, $1.25 per bag of 196 lbs. or 
65c per half ~~ of 98 Ibs. 

Mobile to Guadeloupe and Martinique, $1.25 per bag of 196 Ibs. 

Mobile to Barbadoes, Trinidad and Demerara, $1.15 per bag of 
196 lbs., or 60c per half bag of 98 lbs. 


These rates are from ship’s side within reach of tackle and 
delivered ship’s side within reach of vessel’s tackle. 


WHEAT, FLOUR, LUMBER TO FAR EAST 


“Oriental demand for American wheat and flour, dormant 
for almost.a year, has assumed large proportions in the last 
month,” says the Admiral Line. “This is only one of numerous 
indications of rapidly reviving overseas trade, according to ship- 
ping experts, who predict a widespread resumption in virtually 
all far eastern markets. within the next few months. 

“China, Japan and the Philippines already have become 
large buyers of grain and flour, and the representatives abroad 
of various milling and grain exporting houses are sending opti- 
mistic reports to their home offices.” . 

L. L. Bates, foreign freight agent of the Admiral Line, which - 
operates several of the largest Shipping Board vessels in the 
transpacific trade, estimates that shipments of wheat and flour . 
in the autumn and early winter will aggregate 150,000 tons. 
The sudden revival of the market.for these two commodities is 
attributed to the application of the new freight rate of $6 a 
short ton. This rate became operative July 7, and Mr. Bates 
says the effect became noticable almost at once. 

“The lumber export market, so far as it relates to the 
far east, has completely recovered from the condition of stagna- 
tion which characterized it until June,” the company Says. 
“Exporters and steamship companies report a brisk and rapidly _ 
increasing demand, and even among the most conservative there 
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exists a conviction that the movement will continue at least 
two years.” 

Basing estimates on bookings of cargo space, officials of 
the Admiral Line traffic department express the opinion that 
shipments will average about 25,000,000 feet monthly from now 
until the first of the year. This does not take into account the 
order for 12,000,000 ties for the Chinese railroads, shipment of 
which will be spread over a period extending to January 1, 1922. 

“One of the features of the revived far eastern market is 
a heavy movement of 20-foot four-by-fours, large quantities of 
which, according to steamship officials, are being forwarded to 
Kobe and Yokohama. Another feature is an unusually heavy 
movement of cedar logs, which also are going to Japan. The 
movement of four-by-fours began only a month ago, but already 
has assumed large proportions. 

“Japan is said to be entering a period of unusual building 
activity, according to reports from overseas agencies. The sea- 
board provinces of China also are evincing a pronounced in- 
terest in the American market. 

“The Chinese order for 12,000,000 ties served considerably 
to hearten the producers of the Northwest, whose market has 
been virtually dead since the railroads of the country stopped 


buying early in the spring. The domestic demand, however, is _ 


not expected to show any appreciable degree of recovery until 
Congress makes good the prospective government relief to the 
railroad treasuries. 

“Members of the Intercoastal Conference of Steamship Com- 
panies further state that the domestic demand for other lumber 
products shows little indication of materially increasing in the 
near future. Owing to labor troubles and other factors, con- 
struction booms failed in most instances to develop in the larger 
industrial centers of the East, and no improvement along that 
line is expected before the onset of winter curbs building activi- 
ties.” 


MISSISSIPPI BARGE SERVICE PROFITS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Mississippi River barge service, according to a report 
of its revenues and expenses put into the Congressional Record 
by Senator McKellar of Tennessee August 12 has reached the 
point where Theodore Brent, its manager, can claim that it is 
successful, not only as an agency of transportation, but as an 
agency for putting money into the United States treasury. The 
report put into the Record by the senator from Tennessee covers 


the four months’ period of April, May, June and July. It is 
as follows: 
APRIL. JUNE. 

Tonnage, 36,917. Tonnage, 37,000. : 
mouenee” Pe $166,366.10 Revenue .....-----eeee- $180,000.00 
Operation expenses.... 122,541.24 Operation expenses ... 134,500.00 

DE. isiinncneccnnes 43,824.86 Rano ah encanta #40 45,500.00 
Divided as follows: Divided as follows: 
Depreciation ......... 27,102.85 Depreciation ......... 33,500.00 
Absolute profit ...... 16,722.01 Absolute profit ...... 12,000.00 
~~ 43,824.86 45,500.00 
. ! 
MAY. JULY (ESTIMATED). 
Tonnage, 34,412. Tonnage, 39,200. 
Savane i atte) atic ansnan scckerecees $158,263.23 Revenue ......sseeeeees $190,000.00 
Operation expenses ... 129,555.98 Operation expenses ... 133,000.00 
OE. c-cecanwaeveece 28,707.25 NE is walermtien sewn 57,000.00 

Divided as follows: Divided as follows: 
Depreciation ......... 28,040.35 Depreciation ......... 32,000.00 
Absolute profit ....... 666.90 Absolute profit ...... 25,000.00 
28,707.25 57,000.00 


SUMMARY—APRIL, MAY, JUNE, JULY (ESTIMATED), 1921. 
Tonnage, 147,529. 


I eich etek 0a. «craks hqvaiialp widhdee a ae Gv: we tno: eidi Weare! die al Wialeebweunale $694,629.33 
Operation Expenses ........cccesccccccccccecccccscccccesescecs 519,597.22 
gia cis stale crarel oe eaidialnne We OW le S Me ele DiGieble SENG TOER Sele 175,032.11 

Divided as follows: 
IIE, cra. paral % orig. a eas: Gitsesmie ore, oacrerers-olataia leo welwieiab-owareaiart 120,643.20 
DR IE, Cie secs cae ceit He Wdloge Récwe Ue wlnesdcoewsluwae 54,388.91 
175,032.11 


Average revenue, $4.43 per ton, of which 36 per cent is grain. The 
upstream and downstream tonnage is nearly balanced 50-50. 


D. & T. S. STOCK DIVIDENDS 


Authority has been denied to the Detroit & Toledo -.Shore 
Lines to issue stock dividends from time to time to cover ex- 
penditures made or extensions and improvements from earnings. 
The company desires to issue $1,072,000 of its common capital 
stock, capitalized, it said, expenditures for additions and better- 
ments made from earnings. To enable it to issue these stock 
dividends the company said it intended to increase its authorized 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000. The Public Utilities 
Commission of Ohio filed an objection to action on the applica- 
tion on the ground that the federal Commission lacked jurisdic- 
tion. The Commission overruléd that objection. In disposing of 
the case the Commission said the evidence failed to establish 
satisfactorily that’ the value of the applicant’s road and equip- 
ment was, as claimed by it, $5,388,197.66. i 
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FORD REDUCED RATE TARIFFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


In further carrying out his promise to reduce rates, Henry 
Ford’s Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has filed reductions in specific 
rates on live stock from Detroit, Toledo & Ironton stations to 
Toledo and Detroit, effective on interstate and intrastate in 
Ohio on September 10 and intrastate in Michigan on August 22. 
The reduction in each instance is twenty per cent. The specific 
rates that have been cut are those carried in Kelly’s I. C. ¢. 
852. Kelly cancelled those carried in his tariff and the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton in its I. C. C. 410 published the new ones. 

Coincidentally, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, in its I. C. ¢. 
No. 388, made a twenty per cent reduction in the mileage scale 
applying to live stock from one D. T. & I. station to another D. 
T. & I. station from and to which no specific rates have been 
published. 

The filing of the tariff making reductions in specific rates 
suggests the possibility of a return, by carriers, to the practice 
of each publishing its own rates instead of depending on a 
bureau to put out rates for it. Compliance with Ford’s policy 
by the D. T. & I. would mean that the rates applicable via that 
road, in most instances, would have to be hunted for in the 
tariffs put out by that particular carrier and not in the agency 
publications. 


Henry Ford’s tariff making a twenty per cent reduction in 
rates on coal from the Jackson and Ironton districts to destina- 
tions on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton has been suspended from 
September 3 to January 1 in I. and S. No. 1361, because the 
rates Ford proposed to cut are related to rates on coal from 
other regions in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Vir. 
ginia and Virginia, established by the Commission in its deci- 
sion in I. and S. No. 774, 46 I. C. C. 66, “Bituminous Coal to 
Central Freight Association Territory.” 


Another reason for suspension is to be found in the fact 
that the rates which Ford proposed to suspend are also involved 
in two pending cases—12851, “In the Matter of Intrastate Rates 
on Coal Within the State of Ohio,’ and 12698, “In the Matter 
of Differentials from Ohio Districts to Relation to Other Regions 
and Districts.” A hearing on these two proceedings was sched- 
uled for Columbus, O., September 12, before Ford filed the tariff 
that has been suspended. Ford’s road, the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, joined other railroads in having the Commission start 
the proceeding involving the intrastate rates made by the Ohio 
commission. It joined other railroads in Ohio in alleging that 
the Ohio-made rates constituted a violation of the thirteenth 
section of the act, which forbids discriminations against inter- 
state commerce and empowers the Commission to remove such 
as it might find. 


The Commission, however, refused to suspend the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton tariff making a rate of $1.85 on ex-river coal 
delivered to the Ford road at Ironton, against which _ protests 
were made by operators not able to use the Ohio and other 
rivers for starting their product toward the ultimate consumer. 
The protesting operators, it is believed, will feel that that inno- 
vation in rates will hurt them more than the proposed reduc- 
tions in the all-rail rates of the Ford railroad because it starts 
a movement, which, if it becomes general, may cause many of 
the coal hauling railroads to short-haul themselves, or to force 
reductions in all-rail coal rates fully as serious as the proposed 
reductions which were suspended. 


At present there is no rate on ex-river coal from Ironton. 
The power to suspend, it is generally supposed, was given the 
Commission to prevent increases for which the justification 
was not fairly clear, if not obvious. Therefore, there being no 
rate now, it would be hard to say that the proposed rate should 
be suspended because its justification had not been shown. 


However, now that the Commission has the power to pre. 
scribe the minimum as well as the maximum rate, that rate 
could have been suspended without resort to the theory that 
the power of suspension was granted to prevent unwarranted 
increases: or reductions that would result in unjust discrimina- 
tion. The refusal to suspend, therefore, may be, and, it is be 
lieved, will be taken as an indication that the Commission sees 
no warrant in the law for it to prevent competition of the kind 
that will be created by the establishment of rail-and-river rates, 
either directly or by the publication of proportionals to apply 
on coal that has had transportation by river. The Commission 
seldoms assigns reasons for suspension, but in the case of the 
Ford tariff it did give an idea as to why it acted as it did, by 
means of the following memorandum prepared for the news 
papers: 

By an order entered today in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 1381, the Interstate Commerce Commission suspended from Sep- 
tember 3 until January 1, 1922, the opération of certain schedules 
published in Supplement No. 30 to Agent F. V. Davis’ tariff I. C. C: 
811 (Agent W. J. Kelly Series). a 

The suspended schedules propose reductions in the existing rates 
on coal, carloads, from mines on the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. B 
in Jackson County and Ironton (Ohio) districts, to Detroit, Mich., = 
other destinations on the same line in Ohio and Michigan. The fol- 
lowing statement shows the present and proposed rates in cents pel 


net ton on coal, carloads, from mines in the Jackson County and 
Ironton districts to representative destinations indicated: 
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Ironton District, Jackson District. 
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The present rates on coal from mines in the Jackson County and 
Ironton (Ohio) districts to Detroit, Mich., and other points on the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. bear a relationship to the rates on coal 
from other regions and districts in the states of Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia based upon certain dif- 
ferentials fixed by the Commission in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket No. 774, 46 I. C. C., 66, bituminous coal to C. F. A. territory. 

The Commission has instituted an investigation in a proceeding 
known as Docket No. 12851, in the matter of interstate rates on 
bituminous coal within the State of Ohio, and under Docket No. 12698, 
in the matter of differentials from Ohio districts with relation to other 
regions and districts in the states above named, which proceedings 
have been assigned for hearing at Columbus, O., on September 12, 
1921, together with the suspended schedules, in order that the matter 
of relationship between the rates from the Ohio mines on the one 
hand and the mines in other regions and districts on the other hand, 
may be determined as a whole and in one proceeding. 

Requests were also made for the suspension of a proposed rate 
of $1.85 per ton on coal from Ironton, O. (applicable on shipments 
reaching Ironton via Ohio River), to Detroit, Mich., and intermediate 
points on the D. T. & I. R. R. as to this rate. After consideration the 
Commission declined to suspend. 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, which has been 
fighting for the improvement of the waterways of the country 
and the restoration of transportation thereto, through its pres- 
ident, Representative Small, of North Carolina, and its secretary, 
Ss. A. Thompson, intervened in behalf of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton ex-river coal tariff and against its suspension on the 
ground, largely, that it was a step in the direction Congress said, 
in section 500 of the transportation act, should be taken. In its 
representations on the subject, the congress said: 


That there are in the United States between 50,000 and 60,000 
miles of waterways which are either now navigable or might be made 
so by improvement. Le ae a 

That Congress has continuously made appropriations in increas- 

ing amounts, for the improvement of waterways, from 1802 to the 
present year, the total of such appropriations to June 30, 1921, being 
more than $1,057,000,000, of which approximately $500,000,000 was for 
inland waterways. : : 
a > after z great expansion and development, culminating about 
1870, transportation on inland waterways has declined almost to the 
vanishing point and that this decline was caused chiefly by unfair 
railway competition. : 

That ae panic of 1907 was fundamentally due to inadequate 

ransportation facilities. ' 
. That there is a growing recognition of the necessity for the 
restoration and development of inland water transportation as indi- 
cated by quotations from utterances of President Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Commission. ; ‘ ; ‘ 

That a sub-committee on_ transportation legislation, organized 
by the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, with the assistance 
of commercial organizations throughout the country, prepared pro- 
visions designed to promote the restoration of water transportation 
and the co-ordination of rail and water traffic, and that the greater 
part of the provisions so prepared were included in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. . i 

That in Section 500 of the Transportation Act of 1920, it is 
specifically declared to be the policy of Congress “to promote, en- 
courage and develop water transportation * * * and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. wn 

That properly developed and co-ordinated transportation facilities 
result in the development of industry and commerce and the up- 
building of national prosperity, as indicated by the great excess of 
the foreign commerce of Germany over that of the United States 
during the 20 years ending with 1913. 


That the intention of Congress to bring about the co-ordination 
of rail and water traffic is shown by legislation giving the Commis- 
sion power to compel the establishment of physical connection be- 
tween the lines of rail carriers and the docks of water carriers; to 
establish through rates and maximum joint rates between and over 


. such rail and -water lines; and to establish maximum, minimum or 


maximum and minimum proportional rates by rail to and from ports 
to which traffic is brought, or from which it is taken, by water 
carriers. ’ 

That the interest of Congress in the re-establishment of inland 
water transportation is further indicated by legislation directing the 
Secretary of War to continue the operation of government-owned 
boat and barge lines which were created for use during the war. 

That the Commission has approved, and there are now in effect, 
through routes and joint rates to and from New Orleans and to and 
from Mobile over a very large territory in connection with the gov- 
ernment barge lines on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

That, without co-ordination between rail carriers and water car- 
riers, it is impossible to secure the development of transportation 
upon our inland waterways in sufficient volume to make a proper 
return upon the expenditures incurred for their improvement. 

That the expenditures made up to June 30, 1920, for the improve- 
ment of the Ohio and Great Kanawha rivers amount, in round num- 
bers, to $67,000,000; that it will require about $20,000,000 more to 
complete the approved project for locks and dams _ upon the Ohio 
river; and that, in addition, there has been expended for mainte- 
nance and for the operation and care of locks and dams upon the 
two rivers named almost $14,000,000. 


That in the absence of co-ordination of rail and water traffic, 
those who live at inland points are compelled to bear a portion of 
the cost of improved waterways and at the same time are denied 
all participation in the benefits resulting from such improvements. 

In conclusion it is respectfully submitted that: Refusal to ap- 
prove D. T. & I. Tariff No. I. C. C. 402, would be equivalent to say- 
ing to the said railroad company: ‘We will not allow you to do, 
ae that which we have authority to compel you to do against 
your will.”’ 

That such refusal would be contrary to the public interest, which 
urgently requires the fullest possible development of transportation 
upon our inland waterways and the widest possible distribution of 
the benefits of improved waterways through the co-ordination of 
Tail and water traffic. 


That such refusal would constitute a failure by the Commission 
to Carry out the mandate of Congress, especially as expressed in 
Section’ 500 of, and the amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act 
Mcluded in, the Transportation Act of 1920. Per contra, 

at approval of the said tariff will stimulate the movement of 
Coal by water and lower its cost at points of large consumption; 
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' will increase traffic upon the Ohio river and its tributaries; will en- 


courage investment in boats, barges and terminal facilities; and will 
thus contribute materially toward changing, from an unproductive 
to a productive investment, the large expenditure which has been 
made by the Government for the improvement of the Ohio river. 


That approval of said tariff would carry out the plainly expressed 
policy of Congress; and 


__That industry woulé be developed, commerce increased and na- 
tional prosperity promoted if the Commission, in addition to approv- 
ing the specific tariff under consideration, should, of its own motion, 
make use of the authority conferred upon it by Congress, and estab- 
lish through routes, and joint or proportional rates at every point 
in the United States where interchange of traffic between carriers 
ane carriers by water is physically possible and economically 
ustifiable. 


PETROLEUM MOVEMENT BY RAIL 


The American Petroleum Institute has laid before the rail- 
road executives a statement telling them that, if they desire to 
hold their traffic in petroleum and its products in competition 
with carriers by water, by pipe line and by truck, they must 
arrange for a material reduction in rates on crude and its prod- 
ucts. The statement was prepared by Fayette B. Dow, chair- 
man of the Institute’s rate committee. Mr. Dow, in the meeting 
of railroad and oil traffic men with Traffic Director Hardie, 
about a month ago, when rates by combination on the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio rivers were under consideration, told the rail- 
road traffic men that he was preparing data to show them that 
because of the high rates on crude and its products they were 
hauling only a small percentage of petroleum and its products. 

In the statement laid before the executives, Dow estimated 
that the railroads were hauling only 26.5 per cent of crude and 
refined oils that are transported, but 9.3 per cent of the crude 
moved, and only 51.4 per cent of the refined products. The rest 
is being hauled by other facilities of transportation. These fig- 
ures were taken, Mr. Dow said, from the reports of the Geo- 
logical Survey, the Bureau of Mines and the reports made to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the railroads. 

In reviewing the facts which led him to assert that petro- 


leum is using facilities of transportation other than the rail- 
roads, Dow’s report said: 





One company reports for the year 1920 part of its deliveries of 
petroleum products by barge to points in official classification terri- 
tory from Maine to Illinois amounting to more than 200,000 tons, and 
Says: 

“This would equal 6,796 tank cars, at 30 tons per car. To put 
this in another way, because of the excessively high short haul 
petroleum rates by rail, or because the railroads have not recognized 
competitive methods of transportation in adjusting their short haul 
petroleum rates, they have lost wholly or in part the shipment of 
6,796 loaded tank cars.” 

A company which does a large business in the Southeast has 
substantially readjusted its whole transportation service by the estab- 
lishment of a larger number of bulk stations which can be reached 
by water facilities. A study of the old and new movements to 85 
stations located in one state shows it has reduced an average rail 


haul of 708.6 miles to an average haul of 218.3 miles. It summarizes 
one result of this change by saying: 


“The loss to long haul rail carriers on shipments to these 85 


points. approximates 1,000 tank cars of 50,000 pounds each for the 
first six months of this year.”’ 


Another company formerly shipped 75 to 100 tank cars of gaso- 


line per week (3 to 4 solid train loads), from an interior refinery to 
. single consuming center. All of this gasoline is now moving by 
arge. 


Commerce Reports of July 19, 1921, issued by the Department of 
Commerce, states that for the quarter ending June 30, 1920, 94,766 
tons of oil were shipped westbound through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, while for the same quarter this year 163,935 tons were shipped, 
an increase of 73 per cent. This means a movement by water in 
three months of about 5,919 carloads, the increase in that period 
this year over last amounting to 2,498 carloads. 


Supplementing the use of water transportation, there has been 
a great increase in short haul transportation by motor trucks. Our 
records show that deliveries in substantial volume from bulk sta- 
tions are being made for distances ranging from 25 to 60 miles. 

We shall refer to one illustration, omitting the names of the 
Points of origin and destination. One company says: 


“Within the past year we have made exhaustive experiments in 
respect to the transportation of petroleum by motor truck. We find 
that we can operate an 1,800-gallon capacity motor truck for a dis- 
tance of 25 miles in one direction, or 50 miles for the round trip, 
at a cost of % cent per gallon—7% cents per 100 pounds. To illus- 
trate the foregoing we can supply “A” at less than 7% cents per 
100 pounds by motor truck from “B,’’ as against a rail rate of 14% 
cents—or ‘“‘C’’ at less than 7% cents per 100 pounds by motor truck 
from ‘‘D,”’ as against a rail rate of 12.5 cents. Within the next year 
we will be supplying all points by motor truck from “B” and “D” 
at distances up to at least 25 miles in each direction. This. will 
practically mean that the rail carriers will not be getting a part 
haul or any part of our movement from stations supplied by barge 
if the short haul rates are not materially reduced.” 


Dow said that while pipe line transportation was the most 
economical for crude, nevertheless there were refineries that 
must use railroads for crude. However, the increases for short 
hauls had forcd a number of such companies to construct short 
pipe lines. One such pipe line had taken $40,000 a month from 
official classification territoy roads. Best refined products were 
also sent by pipe line. On that point Dow said: 


There is a pipeline which now transports refined oil from re- 
fineries in western Pennsylvania to the Atlantic seaboard. That its 
total movement is substantial is indicated by the fact that one com- 
pany reports receipts through this line amounting to -approximately 
40,000 tons per month. The further extension of pipeline transporta- 


tion for refined oils from interior refineries is not beyond the possi- 
bilities of the future. 
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FOURTH SECTION HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A scrutiny of the whole fourth section situation on the Pa- 
cific coast is to be begun by the Commission November 21, when 
Examiner R. V. Pitt will begin hearings on reopened fourth 
section applications and old orders, as swell as on new applica- 
tions. 

This examination of the situation has been brought about 
by the receipt of many applications from carriers and their 
tariff publishing agents for fourth section permission to reduce 
rates to meet water competition. 

The new applications on which the hearing is to be held, and 
the purposes for which made, are as follows: 






No. 11476, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on wooden heads, cores, spools, plugs and waste paper from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to Portland, East Portland and Brooklyn, Ore., lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from 
and to intermediate points. ‘ : 

No. 11585, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to continue 
rates on waste paper and bags, carloads, from San Francisco, Calif., to 
Los Angeles, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. | , 

No. 11586, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to continue 
rates on fish, nut, seed and soya bean oil from San Francisco and 
Oakland, Calif., to Los Angeles, Calif., lower than the rates contem- 
poraneously maintained on like traffic from and to intermediate 
points. . ; 

No. 11587, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on soap, liquid soap, soap powder, soap chips and borax between 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco, Calif., lower than the rates 
contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from and to interme- 
diate points. ; ; 

No. 11750 of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on edible nuts from Whittier, Calif., to Portland, East Portland 
and Brooklyn, Ore., lower than the rate contemporaneously maintained 
on like traffic from and to intermediate points. ; : 

No. 11758, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on coffee from San Francisco, Calif., to Los Angeles, Calif., lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from and 
to intermediate points. d . 

No. 11766, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on magnesite from Porterville, Calif., to Portland, East Portland 
and Brooklyn, Ore., lower than the rates contemponraneously main- 
tained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. _ : 

No. 11776, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on wood pulp, sulphite pulp and sulphate pulp from Salem, Ore., 
to Los Angeles, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. | ; 

No. 11779, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on roofing paper and prepared roofing paper from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Portland, East Portland and Brooklyn, Ore., lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from and to inter- 
mediate points. 

No. 11801, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on canned pork and beans, in straight or mixed carloads, with 
canned goods, from San Francisco, Oakland, Sunnyvale, Mountain 
View and Santa Clara, Calif., to Portland, East Portland and Brook- 
lyn, Ore., lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from and to intermediate points. 


No. 11810, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on linoleum, matting, oil cloth and carpet lining from San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, Calif., to Portland, East Portland and Brooklyn, 
Ore., lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11811, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on paints and varnishes from San Francisc, Calif., to Los Ange- 
les, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11829, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on cottonseed oil from Los Angeles, Calif., to San Francisco, 
Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11830, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on cocoanut oil from San Francisco and Oakland, Calif., to Los 
Angeles, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously. maintained 
on like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11866, of Agent F. W. Gomph for authority to continue rates 
on flue dust from Tacoma, Wash., to Selby, Calif., lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from and to inter- 
mediate points. 

No. 11920, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on lard and lard substitutes between Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and South San Francisco, Calif.; and from Los Angeles to Oak- 
land and Emeryville, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11921, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on rice from San Francisco, Calif., to Los Angeles, Calif., lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from and 
to intermediate points. 

No. 11934, of the Southern Pacific Co. for_authority to establish 
rates on inedible animal grease between San Francisco, Oakland and 
Los Angeles, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11935, of Agent F. W. Gomph for authority to establish rates 
on ferro manganese from Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11951, of Agent F. W. Gomph for authority to establish rates 
on manganese ore, carloads, from Phillipsburg, Mont., to San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11962, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on lime rock, crushed, ground or powdered, in packages, from 
Bullard, Calif., to Portland, East Portland, and Brooklyn, Ore., lower 
than the rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from and 
to ee points. 

0. 11963, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establi 
rates on paper, newsprint, tissue, toilet, tailor, pattern a Pn nag 
etc., from Salem, Ore., to Palo Alto, Santa Clara, Los Angeles, and 
other points in California lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. 

No. 11990, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to establish 
rates on cottonseed oil, in tank cars, or in packages, from Los Ange- 
les, Calif., to Oakland, Calif., lower than the rates contemporaneously 
maintained on like traffic from and to intermediate points. ‘ 
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No. 12037, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to i 
rates on syrup and molasses from Portland, East Portland I ge ng 
3 SS ee a -_ ee Calif., lower than the rates 
v y maintaine i i 
= points, on like traffic from and to intermedj- 

o. 12044, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authorit i 
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No. 12046, of the Southern Pacific Co. for authority to j 
rates on soap from Portland, East Portland and Brooklyn, : a? 
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TIME FOR FILING CLAIMS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


_Representative Winslow, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, said, August 16, that action 
would not be taken by the committee before the Congress re- 
cesses, on the proposed legislation for extending the time for 
the filing of straight overcharge claims with the Commission 
The Senate, in June, passed a bill (S.621) extending the time 
for the filing of straight overcharge claims on shipments mov. 
ing during federal control to March 1, 1922. Mr. Winslow ex. 
pressed the belief, however, that legislation extending the time 
would be put through later. 

“There are undoubtedly many misgivings on the part of 
shippers who have overcharge claims against the Railroad Ad- 
ministration because of their fear of being unable to file their 
claims with the Commission,” said Chairman Winslow, when 
asked for a statement as to the status of the Senate bill. “A 
bill to extend the time will be considered by the interstate and 
foreign commerce committee undoubtedly late in the session 
Emergency legislation, which has been forced on the committee, 
however, thus far has precluded the possibility of consideration 
of the matter. 

“It would seem as if, in fairness to everybody, the bill should 
be ultimately reported by the committee and passed by the 
House, making retroactive provisions for those who may have 
been unable to file the claims under existing laws.” 

; The longer final passage of the Senate bill is delayed, it is 
pointed out, the shorter will be the time left for filing claims 


prior to March 1, 1922, provided that date is not extended by 
the House. ; 


LOADING OF REVENUE FREIGHT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A reduction of 11,789 in the number of cars loaded with 
revenue freight during the week which ended on Aug. 6, com- 
pared with the preceding week, was shown by reports by the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. 

The total for the week was 784,781 cars, which was a de- 
crease of 150,949 cars compared with the corresponding week 
last year, and 87,292 cars under that for the corresponding 
week in 1919. 

Tabulations show that the decrease, compared with the pre- 
vious week, was due principally to a falling off in the loading 
of grain and grain products together with a reduction in the 
number of cars loaded with coal and merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight, which includes manufactured products. 

The loading of grain and grain products totaled 58,622 cars, 
which was 7,794 cars below the total for the week before, but 
it was 21,478 cars in excess of that for the corresponding week 
in 1920. A tapering off in the movement of grain and grain 
products, however, is to be expected from now on, in view of 
the fact that the harvest season is rapidly drawing to a close 
in the middle west. 

A reduction of 3,816 cars was also reported in the number 
loaded with coal during the week, compared with the week 
before the total being 147,273 cars. This was 51,456 cars less 
than were loaded during the corresponding week last year. 
Loadings of merchandise and miscellaneous freight were 472,540 
cars or 2,241 cars less than were loaded during the previous 
week and 49,693 cars below the total for the same week in 1920. 

An increase of 1,252 cars wes reported in the loading of 
live stock, which totaled 26,610 cars while coke loadings were 
4,218 cars, an increase of 107 cars over the week before. Re- 
ports showed 32,058 cars loaded with ore, which was an increase 
within a week of 1,955 cars. A total of 43,460 cars were loaded 
with forest products, which was a decrease of 1,252 cars com- 
pared with the week before. 

Except for grain and grain products and live stock, de 
creases were reported in the number of cars loaded with all 
classes of commodities during the week compared with the cor 
responding week in 1920. 

The Pocahontas and Northwestern districts were the only 
ones to show an increase in the loading of all commodities com 
pared with the previous week, while the Southwestern was the 
only district to show an increase over the corresponding week 
last year. 

Loading by districts in the week ended August 6 and the 
corresponding week of 1920 was as follows: 
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Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 9,174 and 6,906; 
live stock, 2,680 and 2,747; coal, 39,290 and 53,840; coke, 909 and 
3.928; forest products, 4,430 and 7,893; ore, 2,029 and 9,850; mer- 
shandise, L. C. L., 55,073 and 45,631; miscellaneous, 74,907 and 
99,859; total, 1921, 188,442; 1920, 280,654; 1919, 219,150. 

; Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,566 and 
3203; live stock, 2,984 and 3,263; coal, 42,604 and 59,987; coke, 
2221 and 5,480; forest products, 2,097 and 3,207; ore, 7,068 and 
11,983; merchandise, L. C. L., 42,531 and 37,030; miscellaneous, 
49,511 and 68,841; total, 1921, 152,532; 1920, 192,994; 1919, 196,334. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 222 and 213; 
live stock, 155 and 212; coal, 16,506 and 25,093; coke, 15 and 
653; forest products, 1,087 and 1,740; ore, 9 and 193; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 2,489 and 2,805; miscellaneous, 4,741 and 6,425; 
total, 1921, 25,224; 1920, 37,334; 1919, 29,609. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,961 and 3,- 
032; live stock, 1,805 and 2,052; coal, 19,664 and 26,581; coke, 
944 and 1,436; forest products, 13,502 and 16,784; ore, 221 and 
2.770; merchandise, L. C. L., 35,260 and 33,791; miscellaneous, 
33,855 and 41,000; total, 1921, 108,512; 1920, 127,446; 1919, 122,- 
ai Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,268 and 
8,139; live stock, 7,126 and 6,864; coal, 7,790 and 10,281; coke, 
436 and 1,321; forest products, 11,310 and 17,510; ore, 21,408 
and 45,740; merchandise, L. C. L., 28,332 and 30,491; miscel- 
laneous, 33,675 and 38,649; total, 1921, 123,345; 1920, 158,995; 
1919, 128,840. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 20,792 
and 11,523; live stock, 9,020 and 8,499; coal, 17,070 and 17,702; 
coke, 184 and 414; forest products, 4,960 and 6,133; ore, 560 and 
5,706; merchandise, L. C. L., 29,939 and 31,208; miscellaneous, 
40,089 and 43,829; total, 1921, 122,564; 1920, 125,014; 1919, 124,- 
633. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 7,635 and 
4,128; live stock, 2,940 and 2,567; coal, 4,349 and 5,245; coke, 
209 and 138; forest products, 6,074 and 7,903; ore, 763 and 638; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 15,712 and 17,115; miscellaneous, 26,476 
and 25,559; total, 1921, 64,162; 1920, 63,293; 1919, 55,529. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 58,622 and 37,144; 
live stock, 26,610 and 26,204; coal, 147,273 and 198,729; coke, 
4,218 and 13,370; forest products, 43,460 and 61,170; ore, 32,058 
and 76,880; merchandise, L. C. L., 209,336 and 198,071; miscel- 
laneous, 263,204 and 324,162; total, 1921, 784,781; 1920, 935,730; 
1919, 872,073. 


L. C. L. merchandise leading figures for 1921 and 1920 are not 
comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L. C. L 
freight and miscellaneous of 1920. Add merchandise and miscellaneous 
figures to get a fair comparison. 





SUMMARY OF CAR CONDITIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In the semi-monthly summary of general conditions as of 
August 12, issued by the car service division of the American 
Railway Association, M. J. Gormley, chairman, said: 


Box cars: Surplus cars decreased 35,426 or 26 per cent during the 
last two weeks of July and localized shortages have developed at cer- 
tain points in the southwest. Grain loading in the central western 
and southwestern districts during this period has exceeded all previous 
records. It is gratifying to note, however, that the decrease in 
surplus cars is general throughout the entire country, although more 
pronounced in the two districts mentioned. In connection with this 
increased loading, it is very important that special attention be given 
to selection and placing of cars to insure full compliance with car 
service rules. Special emphasis should be placed on the observance 
of the junction rule. In loading to agricultural territory, select cars 
as far as possible that are suitable for grain or can be made fit with 
light repairs. s 

Automobile cars: Little change in the demand. Cars of this type 
should be worked home or into automobile producing territory as 
requirements may necessitate. 
by reantllated box cars: Light demand at present. Handle as required 

Ss. 

Stock cars: Loading of range cattle in west and southwest in- 
creasing rapidly, with prospects for heavy demands soon. Return 
cars to owners promptly and report any surplus available for gen- 
eral distribution. 

Refrigerator cars: There is still a full supply of refrigerator cars 
for all perishable loading. The Georgia movement and the southern 
fruit and vegetable movement are practically over and refrigerators 
are now en route to the northwest for the fruit crops which are com- 
oe to move from that section. Demands will increase materially 
— now on throughout the north and west and all railroads should 
Place their refrigerators in condition so they may be used for 
berishable loading as needed. 
eo top cars: Bituminous coal production continues almost sta- 
angen but overseas export dumping is declining rapidly. Production 
po week ending July 30 was 7,361,000 tons. The surplus open top 

8 as of July 31 totaled 162,623 as compared with 163,061 July 8. 
on Flat cars: 'The number of flat cars reported as surplus continues to 
eu and at a rate indicating a fair increase in loading. Flat cars 
Seue be loaded to fullest possible extent to or in direction of owner. 

Plus cars should be disposed of in accordance with car service rules. 

SES SES” 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Au- 
sust 1 to 8 was 297,784, as compared with 321,781 in the pre- 
— week, according to reports made to the car service divi- 
Sion of the American Railway Association this week. The av- 
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erage daily shortage was 3,364 cars, as compared with 3,905 in 
the preceding week. 

The surplus was made up of the following classes of equip- 
ment: Box, 83,671; ventilated box, 1,722; auto and furniture, 
3,200; flat, 12,471; gondola, 98,089; hopper, 54,685; coke, 11,403; 
S. D. stock, 11,714; D. D. stock, 623; refrigerator, 11,064; tank, 
734 miscellaneous, 8,408. 

The shortage was made up of the following classes of equip- 
ment: Box, 3,198; auto and furniture, 5; gondola, 43; hopper, 
23; S. D. stock, 23; D. D. stock, 5; refrigerator, 45. 

The total number of bad order cars on August 1 was 376,417, 
or 16.3 per cent of the total on line, as compared with 15.9 per 
cent on July 15, according to compilations made by the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association from reports 
of carriers. 

The percentage of box cars in bad order as of August 1 
was 18.2, as against 17.8 on July 15; of gondolas, 15.2 per cent 
on August 1, as against 14.7 on July 15; of flat cars, 13.1 per 
cent on August 1. No previous figure was given for flat cars. 
_— The per cent of home cars on home roads on August 1 was 


The percentages of freight cars on line to ownership as of 
August 1 for the several districts were as follows: Eastern, 
98.4, as against 105.3 a year ago; Allegheny district, 99.3, as 
against 105.6 a year ago; Pocahontas district, 92.9, as against 
71.6 a year ago; Southern district, 95.4, as against 92.1 a year 
ago; Western district, 99.7, as against 97.6 a year ago; all dis- 
tricts, 98.4, as against 99.4 a year ago; Canadian roads, 96, as 
against 92.7 a year ago. 


TELEPHONE REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Telephone companies having annual operating revenues in 
excess of $250,000 had an operating income of $9,767,968 in May 
as against $6,874,479 in May, 1920, according to a summary of 
68 monthly reports made to the Commission. Revenues 
amounted to $45,342,595 as against $40,769,671 in May, 1920, and 
expenses amounted to $32,218,703 as against $31,171,545 in 
May, 1920. 

For the five months ended with May the operating income 
amounted to $44,667,321 as against $36,427,260 in the first five 
months of 1920. Expenses amounted to $159,058,878 as against 
$146,738,418 in the 1920 period, and revenues amounted to $219,- 
259,919 as against $196,612,550 in the 1920 period. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Bituminous coal dumped into vessels at Lake Erie ports 
from the beginning of the season this year to August 6 totaled 
14,127,800 net tons. This is in excess of the amounts dumped 
in the three preceding years, the totals for those years being 
as follows: 1920, 7,561,610; 1919, 14,095,035; 1918, 12,876,700. 

In the week ended August 6, according to the weekly report 
of the Geological Survey, under date of August 13, a total of 
708,981 tons was loaded into vessels at Lake Erie ports as 
against 745,000 tons in the preceding week. 

“A slight but unbroken decline continues to mark the pro- 
duction of soft coal,” the survey said. “The total output, during 
the first week of August, is estimated at 7,296,000 net tons, a 
decrease of 56,000 tons from that of the week preceding. In 
the corresponding week of 1918 the output was 12,130,000 tons, 
and a year ago it was 10,432,000 tons. 

“Reports on the all-rail movement to New England show a 
decline in the quantity of coal shipped over the Hudson. During 
the week ended August 6, 2,609 cars of anthracite and 2,780 cars 
of soft coal were forwarded. 

“June receipts of both anthracite and bituminous coal in 
New England showed an increase. According to reports received 
from the Massachusetts Fuel Administration, a total of 1,072,445 
tons of anthracite was delivered at New England destinations, 
of which 386,845 came by tide water and 685,600 by rail. Re- 
ceipts of bituminous coal were 758,960 tons by tide and 799,156 
tons by rail, a total of 1,558,116. 

“Tidewater movement fell off sharply during July, when 
3,601,000 net tons of soft coal were dumped over the North At- 
lantic piers. Compared with the total dumpings for May, this 
was a decrease of 891,000 tons, or nearly 20 per cent. Slackening 
of foreign demand which came with the settlement of the Brit- 
ish miners’ strike, resulted in a decline in exports from 2,040,000 
net tons in June to 1,387,000 tons in July. Shipments to New 
England totalled 673,000 tons.” 


RAILROAD COAL BUYING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


It is not likely that the railroads will do any considerable 
buying of coal in the immediate future, as suggested by the 
Commission in letters sent by it to T. DeWitt Cuyler, chair- 
man of the Association of Railway Executives, to an association 
of public utilities companies, and the heads of a number of big 
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railroad systems. The Commission sent the letters hoping that, 
by calling attention of the railroads to conditions, it could 
persuade some of them to buy more coal and thereby accomplish 
a two-fold object—namely, the stimulation of coal mining and, 
second, the elimination of carrier fuel cars if an extraordinary 
demand for coal equipment should come later by reason of 
a realization on the part of other users of coal that they had 
better take steps to replenish their supplies. 

The Commission has made public a summary of answers 
received by it from about fifty railroads as to supplies of coal 
on August 1. In a general way, the carriers said, they had 
a fair reserve on hand and that they would not increase it 
because they needed money for other purposes or because they 
had no money to use in buying coal or doing anything else other 
than paying current operating expenses. 

The Pennsylvania System, according to the letter sent to 
the Commission, had on hand supplies for eight days and did 
not intend to increase that supply because there was at the 
time of the writing of the letter an ample supply of cars and 
a lack of money. 

The New York Ceneral had on hand 779,113 tons, sufficient 
to keep its engines going for 30 days. In addition it had con- 
tracts calling for the delivery of 155,000 tons in August. 

The Great Northern had 340,000 tons and orders for 28,000 
tons a week and also 400,000 tons to be delivered before No- 
vember 1. The Union Pacific said it had 88,000 tons, equal to 
a 15 day supply, but it said it would increase its reserve to 155,- 
000 tons. 

Henry Ford’s -Detroit, Toledo & Ironton said it had an 
“intention to adhere so far as possible to-all instructions of 
I. C. C. request.” 

The Burlington said it had on hand 300,000 tons and would 
continue storing at the rate of 20,000 tons in August. The C. 
& N. W. said its contracts called for 146,000 tons with contracts 
for 354,000 tons before December 1. 

The Atlantic Coast Line said it had on hand 230,000 tons, 
equal to 70 days’ supply, and that its contracts were sufficient to 
carry the road to June 30, 1922. The Boston & Maine had on 
hand 275,000 tons on August 1, equal to 50 days’ supply. 

The Southern Pacific on August 1 had on hand 4,727,000 
barrels of fuel oil. It also had a 3 months’ supply on the Pacific 
coast and a four months’ supply in Texas and Louisiana in 
storage. It said it did not anticipate any trouble in maintain- 
ing its supply. 





Personal Notes 





C. W. Coe has been appointed general manager in charge of 
operations for the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the Lorain & West 
Virginia railways, at Cleveland, succeeding F. P. Barr, who has 
been appointed manager of the industrial development for the 
same roads at Cleveland. 

G. H. Ferguson has been appointed city passenger and 
freight agent for the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railroad at 
San Antonio. 

H. C. Dinkins has been appointed general agent, freight and 
passenger departments, of the Missouri Pacific Railroad at Mex- 
ico City. 

J. A. Little has resigned from the Railroad Administration’s 
traffic section to become the rate man for the Nebraska state 
commission. Prior to his service with the Railroad Administra- 
tion, Mr. Little was in charge of rates for the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Public Utilities Commissioners. Before 
going to Washington he was traffic manager at Superior, Wis., 
and rate expert for the North Dakota commission. 

Roy C. Schultz, assistant traffic manager for the B. F. Good- 
rich Company of Akron, O., died August 10. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The third annual outing and corn roast of the York Traffic 
Club, of York, Pa., was held at Three-Mile Island, on the Susque- 
hanna, on August 29. The trip was made via automobile and 
steamer and the program included sports and refreshments. 





At the next meeting of the University of California Traffic 
Association, which will be held in the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce assembly hall, August 23, Seth Mann, attorney 
and manager for the Traffic Bureau of the chamber, will speak 
on “The Scope and Activities of the Traffic Bureau of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce.” Chester H. Rowell, railroad 
commissioner of the state of California, will speak on “The 
Regulation of Public Utilities.” 


P. R. R. LEASE OF P. A. & W. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been authorized, in 
finance docket No. 1410, to acquire control by lease of the Perth 
Amboy & Woodbridge Railroad Company. The Perth Amboy & 
Woodbridge is now operated by the Pennsylvania. 
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CONDITION OF THE RAILROADS 


M. J. Gormley, chairman of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association, in a statement issued by the 
Association of Railway Executives this week, discussed the 
question: “To what extent are the railroads prepared at present 
to meet a sudden revival of business?” 

“In a time like this of reported car surplus, and an unprece. 
dented number of cars awaiting repair,’ said he, “this question 
is a very natural one to be asked by the shipping public because 
it is of such vital interest in relation to the possibility of a quick 
come-back in business, such as the railroads were called upon 
to handle during the summer and early fall of 1919. 

“The total revenue freight car ownership of Class 1 railroads 
of the United States (those listed by the I. C. C. as having gross 
annual revenue in excess of $1,000,000) was on July 1, 1921, 
2,342,823 cars. The corresponding ownership on July 1, 1920, 
was 2,369,871, or a net loss of 27,048 units during the year. 


’ [This latter figure does not necessarily represent a complete loss 
in measurement of railroad capacity, for with the process of equip- 
ment renewal, which is constant, the carrying capacity of the newly 
acquired cars exceeds that of those dismantled.] ’ 


“This apparent loss is further offset by an increase in the 
number of locomotives available for service during the year. 
There were owned by the Class 1 roads in the United States 
as of July 1, 1921, 65,591 locomotives, while the corresponding 
figure for July 1, 1920, was 64,475, or a net gain during the year 
of 1,116 in number of locomotives available for service. 

“This gain represents not only increased capacity per loco- 
motive available, but also fills the greater need (as compared 
with cars) for increasing transportation capacity of the railroads. 
Increased power will handle with greater efficiency the cars 
which are available for service, while to increase the number of 
cars without increasing the number of engines will but add to 
congestion in times of abnormal business activity. 

“That the railroads are continuing to re-equip themselves 
with freight cars and locomotives is evidenced by the record 
that there are, as of July 1, 1921, 11,821 freight cars and 194 
locomotives ‘on order,’ the majority of the latter being intended 
for freight service.” 

Referring to a chart showing the aggregate number of 
freight cars out of service, either by reason of lack of business 
or awaiting repair, from 1916 on to the present, Mr. Gormley 
pointed out that in May the total of bad order and surplus cars 
reached 728,000, or 30.7 per cent of the total equipment of the 
carriers of the United States. He said those cars were earning 
nothing. Continuing, he said: 

“Deducting an arbitrary of 7 per cent allowance as a normal 
number of cars awaiting repairs under prevailing conditions, we 
would have a figure very close to 24 per cent of the available 
equipment now idle and awaiting commercial demands of the 
country—in round numbers, 567,000 cars, of which 373,000 are 
all ready for immediate loading and 194,000 are held in bad- 
order condition until demand arises for their use. 

“The current reports of revenue freight cars loaded indicate 
a total of about 775,000 per week. The greatest average car 
loading heretofore reported in the last four years under the 
most favorable operating conditions and during a period of car 
shortage has been just over 1,000,000 cars per week. That is, 
the railroads are now loading and handling approximately 77.5 
per cent of the business (expressed in cars) that they have 
shown that they are capable of doing. 

“Given the stimulus of an immediate prospect of increasing 
business, together with assured financial assistance, railroads 
could unquestionably put in condition all cars awaiting repairs 
in excess of 7 per cent and therefore make available, as traffic 
may demand, sufficient equipment to load and handle up to the 
past maximum records of performance. It is, however, firmly 
believed that current efficient operation furnishes ample ground 
for the statement that the railroads operating under present 
conditions (due to the improved morale comparing with a year 
ago, for example) show every promise of an ability to handle in 
excess of the 1,000,000 cars a week’ should the occasion demand. 


[It is of the utmost importance that the shipping public should 
constantly bear in mind that their part in this program is a most es- 
sential one and that continued attention must be given to the maxl- 
mum use of equipment in matter of capacity loading and in prompt 
loading and unloading. The railroads may be counted upon to increase 
their vigilance toward prompt handling of cars in all branches of 
operation.] 


“That the railroads have not, as a whole, been able to stem 
the tide of increase in cars reported in bad order is -refiected 
in the statement for July 15, on which date the percentage of 
cars awaiting repairs was reported as 15.9 per cent. This com- 
pares with 15.4 per cent as of July 1 and 15.1 per cent as of 
June 15. , 

“It will be held by some that July 1 should have represented 
the peak of the bad order situation, especially considering the 
readjustment of wages as of that date. But it must be borne 12 
mind that a current of this sort is difficult of turning. ; 

“The situation in some parts of the country gives definite 
indication, however, that such action is being taken as will 
deflect the upward tendency under the necessities of the com 
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mercial situation. For example, the box cars reported in bad 
order on the western railroads as of June 15 last totaled 71,247. 
On July 15 this figure had been reduced to 69,541, or a net im- 
provement of 1,706. This was due to the increasing demand for 
ears for grain shipments, the railroads doing their utmost to 
meet all requirements in this respect. 

“As to the surplus car situation. In the west, where the 
present demand is greatest, it is to be noted that the number 
of box cars reported as ‘surplus,’ as of June 15, totaled 69,098, 
while on July 15 this figure was reduced to 61,704, or a net 
change of 7,394, while the surplus of box cars for roads as a 
whole decreased in the same period from 185,562 to 157,318, or 
a net change of 28,244. 

“To put this in another way, it might be stated that the 
decrease in surplus box cars on the eastern road means, in part 
at least, a transfer of the cars to the bad-order column, while 
this is not true for the western roads. 

“The following reports of loading for three principal com- 
modities for which records are kept, comparing the figures for 
the latest available six weeks of 1921, 1920 and 1919, are of in- 
terest, indicating the very large increase in the loading of grain 
and grain products in 1921 over the two previous years, and the 
decrease in the two other single commodities moving in greatest 
volumes—forest products and coal. 

“The coal loading has dropped below previous record, this 
being especially true as to bituminous loading, while anthracite 
has slightly more than held its own. It is but natural that those 
commodities closely allied with bituminous coal, such as coke 
and ore, should follow the downward tendency of coal loading. 
This loading also reflects inactivity on the part of steel indus- 
tries and the movement of the products of such industries is 
‘off’ in corresponding ratio. 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS LOADING. 

















1921. 1920. 1919. 

NG TB x oi cctinensescnevrceseeesen 40,994 34,425 30,044 
nS: SERS 7. 38,821 34,668 29,476 
MME | Bacc<walearecter Seem aie es 40,547 34,051 27,504 
Ee I en Re A es 38,015 29,793 31,673 
ME AG. chs ovcrcacobuegavecdseeees 56,991 33,967 45,466 
ME “Biisccwaidviewraninaoeewaaeweaaie 64,919 35,477 51,545 
"WOEGL. cicciscecswemewcusmaecesc 280,287 202,381 215,708 

LUMBER—FOREST’ PRODUCTS. - 

1921. 1920. 1919. 

SNE - LD xe. sissscadorelavecase evar elon e/aierereracsiere 50,472 60,638 61,971 
NUE NR aoicre calc aia os a/ade ecieiuin Seles 49,427 60,669 63,888 
ER: Wvicwlencia breialatareUlbradvie eeeicteeeule 47,542 55,665 53,784 
ee * Db cscrsiaenaskeamstan ea bulomeaueets 34,356 46,011 50,803 
MEE MSs cic. os.crs.dad.s'u/ op amarcamean 44,037 56,800 61,678 
ee SRE TR er on eee 43,126 58,115 58,807 
OUR i. stehacewdnets imaeine 268,960 337,898 350,931 

ALL COAL. 

1921. 1920. 1919. 

MY | Ws 5:6) Walenta Slais uo w Vela acer 178,384 214,345 190,631 
RES. So in ash ecaccesttand ws peatovwraveaetoerd 179, 224,828 205,420 
aa SE Ree eee 179,082 214,377 162,604 
July RE ae Dara Seavey een 145,0 203,695 218,942 
WO BG ieniaisinry sibtes guna ho ids aSeet 174,955 230,525 211,869 
OME? Biaverepcunsecioacreinrarslowatie alanis 173,953 224,043 213,627 
OMG eda va lo iui na ee 1,031,209 1,311,813 1,203,093 


“All the foregoing conclusion has, as a measuring stick, the 
task of moving only an amount of traffic equal to the maximum 
moved in any period in the past, which movement was not al- 


ways to the entire satisfaction of either-the railroads or the 
shippers. 


“The maximum traffic in the past and the facility with which 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD T FIC MEN ARE RE THAN ER t 
aR? TRAFFIC WENLA'E MORE, cI ANL AYERS 
men and the positions in touch with 
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© WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago. Ill 

SITUATION WANTED—As Traffic Manager good industrial con- 
cern or Chamber of Commerce in good town. Age 27. Over five years’ 
Practical experience all branches traffic with large corporation. Grad- 
uate traffic school. Thoroughly capable handling any transportation 
Problem. Address A. R. A. 381, Traffic World, Chicago. 


‘ POSITION WANTED—An American Commerce Association grad- 
nate without actual experience, but with a real ambition to make good 
heen’ work, wants a place in a traffic department where there is a 
Chance for advancement when he is worth it. Pacific Coast territory 
Preferred. Write W. G. C., Traffic World, Chicago. 


- POSITION WANTED—R. R. Agent, 16 years’ experience, now em- 

Wea desiring change, go anywhere, clear record, familiar with 

bat cornariy Classification territory, would consider commercial traffic 
Position. Address Lock Box 158, Liberal, Mo. 


WANTED— i 
Seuthweate D—Young man stenographer with some knowledge of 


and rm rates for traffic organization. Excellent opportunity 
Chieseoe Salary to right party.. Address D. A. M. 373, Traffic World, 
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it was handled are not a true measure of the country’s future 
requirements. With the resumption of industry we must con- 
fidently look forward to new maximums in volume, requiring 
additional transportation capacity and an increased efficiency, 
and in so far as the railroads, with their knowledge of past per- 
formance and their clear vision and foresightedness into the 
future, are unable to provide for the necessary retirement of 
obsolete or uneconomical equipment and the acquisition of neces- 
sary additional equipment and facilities for increased capacity 
to render satisfactory service, to that extent the country’s ability 
to expand commercially will be curbed.” 


‘ Regular Length, 7 Inches 
*” “Senceded{te be thefFinest{[Pencil made for general use. For Sale at your Dealer 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Shenae Shipping Tags 


Many shipments are lost 


because the tag’ failed to 
hold. 


A strong tag is ship- 
ment insurance. 


Write for Samples and 
vices 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
The Tag Makers 


Dept. TW, Framingham, Mass. 


cause the loss of many hard 


BAD ORDER CARS earned dollars to railroad com- 


a and shippers of grain, seed, food stuffs and package 
goods. 


can be saved by the use of 
MUCH OF THIS LOSS Kennedy Car Liners. These 
car liners practically condition a bad order car and enable ship 
pers to load cars that otherwise would be rejected. 


KENNEDY SYSTEM of car liners prevent leakage 


in transit and afford sani- 
tary protection to bulk shipments and food stuffs. 


« Kennedy Car Liners for all cases of bad 
WE MAKE order cars, consisting of full Standard 
Liners, End Liners, Door Liners, Sanitary and Sand Liners. 


WILL YOU NOT 2i¥¢ 208,22 Qpportunity to submit 


full details of our system and the 
low cost of same? We are confident this would demonstrate to 
you the efficiency and money saving merits of our proposition. 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 


SHELBYVILLE, INDIANA 
Canadian Factory at Woodstock, Ont. 


HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF HAVING 
A WASHINGTON OFFICE? 


IT IS RATHER AN EXPENSIVE PROPOSITION 


BUT OH! SO CONVENIENT 


Private room to work in, expert stenographers, wide carriage 
typewriters, duplicators, printing press, telephone, messengers, 
good nature and intelligence. . 


We Have Established Such an Office for You 
and We Stand the Expense 
TAKE POSSESSION WHEN NEXT IN WASHINGTON 
SAMMIS, LAKE & COMPANY 
Whitefield Sammis 


Phone Main 2210 417 SOUTHERN BUILDING 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., ys ‘ion Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing C. 0.) 
* * 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


States Have Limited Authority in Aid of Interstate Commerce 
in Field Not Occupied by Federal Government: 

(Supreme Court of Indiana.) The states have surrendered 
their power to regulate interstate commerce to the federal gov- 
ernment, but, until the latter takes possession of the entire field, 
the states, as to the portion unoccupied, may exercise limited 
authority in the aid of commerce, but their power will be upheld 
only so long as the exercise thereof does not affect the conduct 
of a company engaged in interstate commerce in the performance 


of its duties in other states—Western Union Telegraph Co. vs. 
Sims, 131 N. E. Rept. 520. 


Congress Held to Have Assumed Regulation of Interstate Tele- 
gram, Superseding State Penalty for Delay: 

The provisions of Act Cong., June 18, 1910, amending the 
Interstate Commerce Act (U. S. Comp. St., p. 8563), bringing 
telegraph companies under the act to regulate commerce, as well 
as placing them under the administrative control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, establish the purpose of Congress to 
subject such companies to a uniform national rule, leaving no 
room for exercise by the states of power*to regulate by penaliz- 
ing negligent failure to deliver promptly an interstate telegram 
as attempted by Burns’ Ann. St., 1914, pp. 5780, 5781.—Ibid. 
Demurrage Charges Recoverable, Where No Objection Made at 

Time to Manner of Giving Notice: 

(Appellate Court of Indiana, Division No. 2.) Where a con- 
signee received all the information as to arrival of cars to which 
it was entitled, and accepted and acted thereon without objec- 
tion, it will be held to have assented thereto, and cannot escape 
liability for demurrage, charges merely because the notice was 
not in writing—Ross vs. Indiana Natural Gas & Oil Co., 131 
N. E. Rept., 794. 








r ] 
. a — ‘J 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
taken fi Report d Digests of National R 
(Dieeee ican’ Published by West Publicting Co, St Paul, Mine 
Copyright by West Publishing Co. ) 
e si 
Intervention Not Denied for Noncompliance With Rules of 


Procedure: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A right to in- 
tervene in a libel in which a fund was attached is not to be 
denied, where the intervener showed a right to be heard on his 
claim to a portion of the fund, though he did not comply, in his 
motion for intervention, with the requirements of admiralty 
rule 34 (267 Fed. 15), relating to procedure’ for intervention. 
(Cavalliotis vs. La Fonciere de France et Des Colonies et al. 
(Canaris, Intervener). (272 Federal Rept. 803.) 


Intervener Held Entitled to Litigate Claim to Attached Fund: 

Where libelant had attached as the funds of a foreign 
underwriter a sum of money in the hands of the underwriter’s 
agent, the claim by intervener, supported by the testimony of 
the agent, that the fund was paid by the underwriter to the agent 
to apply pro tanto on all losses sustained by the various shippers 
on the same vessel, including the libelant and intervener estab- 
lishes the right of the intervener to have determined his claim 
to a portion of the fund attached.—Ibid. 


Foreign’ Attachment Against Insurer Cannot Be Sustained, 
Where Money Was Paid to Agents for Benefit of Insured: 
Where a foreign marine insurer had paid a sum of money 

to its domestic agent to be applied pro rata to the payment of 
the losses sustained by several shippers on a certain vessel, the 
fund belonged to the shippers, and not to the insurer, so that 
an attachment thereof as the fund of the insurer cannot be 
sustained.—Ibid. 

Part Performance of Contract of Affreightment Creates Lien 
on Vessel for Failure to Take on Cargo: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit.) Where a charter 
for the shipment of lumber had been partly executed by the 
ship, by the loading of the hold cargo and part of the deck 
cargo, a maritime lien arises against the vessel for her refusal 
to take on the balance of the cargo, though such balance had 
not been cut at the mill—The Saigon Maru. Oska Shosen 
Kaisha et al. vs. Pacific Export Lumber Co., 272 Fed Rept. 799. 
Liens of Ship and Cargo Are Not Necessarily Always Reciprocal: 


Though the lien of the ship on the cargo for freight and 
expenses and the lien of the cargo on the ship for its safe 
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carriage and delivery are very generally reciprocal, it is not 
necessary that such reciprocity exists, and a lien may arise 


against the vessel before the vessel would have a lien against 
the cargo.—lIbid. 








— * 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

l| (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 

| System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

| Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 

a. ® 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Carrier Not Liable for Special Damages Unless it Has Notice of 

Circumstances: 

(Supreme Court of Montana.) Where plaintiff purchased 
stock food and had it delivered on the 9th of February to de- 
fendant railway with instructions to ship it to a certain point, 
and the shipment was not made on the 10th by the railway com- 
pany because of lack of equipment, nor on the 11th because it 
was Sunday, when no trains were commonly run, but was made 
on the 12th, held, that a claim by plaintiff for injuries to his 
stock from lack of food was a demand for special damages, for 
which the carrier was not liable unless it had notice at the time 
of the shipment of the urgency of expeditious delivery; Rev. 
Codes, p. 6065, having reference to general damages.—Sankey vs. 
Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 198 Pac. Rep. 544. 

General Damages and Special Damages Defined: 

“General damages” are such as naturally and necessarily 
result from the act of which complaint is made, while “special 
damages” are such as are the natural, but not the necessary, 
consequences of such act.—Ibid. 

Compromise and Settlement of Claims for Damage: 

(Supreme Court of Oklahoma.) The claim agent of a rail- 
way company has authority to make settlement on claims for 
damages against his company.—Chicago, R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. 
Burke, 198 Pac. Rep. 620. 

Such claim agent may bind his company by a promise to a 
consignee of freight that if the consignee will accept the goods 
and put in his claim for damages, such damage as has been 
actually sustained by reason of the bad condition of the goods 
so shipped will be allowed by him as against his company.—Ibid. 

When a shipment of freight arrives at its destination in bad 
condition, and the railway company by authority from its claim 
agent induces the consignee to accept the goods in their dam- 
aged condition on the promise that his claim for actual damages 
will be settled on its merits, the railway company thereby ac- 
cepts the liability, and is bound to the consignee to pay what- 
ever actual loss he may sustain by reason of the damaged con- 
dition of the goods.—Ibid. 

When a person purchases from other parties a consignment 
of goods which are by the railway company designated as perish- 
able freight, and such goods arrive at their destination in bad 
condition, and the only issues presented by the bill of particulars 
are the defendant’s promise to pay whatever damage was actu- 
ally sustained by reason of the damaged condition of the goods 
and the amount of such damage, it is not error to exclude evi- 
dence offered by the defendant tending to prove the condition of 
the goods at the time of shipment, or at the time the goods were 
received on its carrying lines.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Liability of Carrier for Injury: 

(Supreme Court of Idaho:) A contract between a shipper 
and carrier, which provides that the shipper would “at his own 
risk and expense, load, unload, care for, feed and water the 
stock until delivery of the same to the consignee at destination,” 
is valid and binding.—Lane vs. Oregon Short Line R. Co., 198 
Pac. Rep. 671. 

Where a shipper accompanies a shipment of live stock under 
such a contrarct, the burden of proving negligence resulting in 
injury thereto rests upon him.—Ibid. 

It is the duty of a carrier transporting live stock to furnish 
reasonable and proper facilities and opportunities for feeding, 
watering and resting them.—Ibid. 

No inference of negligence can be drawn from the failure 
of a carrier to provide its stockyards with patented locks, unless 
the circumstances are shown to be such that a prudent person 
would have provided locks.—Ibid. 

When live stock is accompanied by the shipper under 4 
contract to care for them at his own risk and expense, and when 
he has unloaded them in the stockyards, the carrier’s duty is 
performed when it furnishes suitable yards in proper condition 
and reasonably secure—Ibid. 

Liability of Carrier for Mis-Delivery: 

(St. Louis Court of Appeals, See Where a carrier 
undertook to transport breeding ewes to an independent stock- 
yard in St. Louis, but they were delivered to yards in Illinois, 
and sold for immediate slaughter, the consignee may recover 
on the carrier’s common-law liability, regardless of the written 
contract, and may show that wrong destination was inserted 
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therein by mistake—McNeill et al. vs. Wabash Ry. Co., 231 S. 

W. Rep. 649. 

Consignee of live stock may show that the written contract 
did not express the correct destination, and that after the re- 
ceiving agent attempted to correct it it was again changed by 
another agent of the carrier.—Ibid. . 

Where a carrier had knowledge that the shipper was the 
owner of breeding ewes consigned to an agent at the independent 
stockyards at St. Louis, the fact that the earrier wrongfully de- 
livered them to the same agent at other yards, where they were 
sold for immediate slaughter, will not exonerate the carrier, 
which was advised if sent to the yards where delivered they 
would be sold for slaughter, for the consignee is to be regarded 
as an agent of the owner to receive only at the proper destina- 
tion.—Ibid. 

Where an owner of breeding ewes, which had been deliv- 
ered by carrier to the wrong yards, where they were slaughtered, 
accepted the proceeds of their sale, did not waive as a matter 
of law his right of action against the carrier which made the 
misdelivery, but the question should be submitted to the jury.— 
Ibid. 

Question of waiver is one of intention depending on the 
circumstances of the case, and if reasonable minds can draw dif- 
ferent conclusions it is for the jury.—Ibid. 

In an action against a railroad company for damages for 
the conversion of a shipment of 218 breeding ewes, which as a 
result was sold for slaughter, the award of $2,125 held, under 
the evidence, not excessive.—Ibid. 

LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

On Proof of Non-Delivery of Goods Burden Is on Initial Carrier 
to Show Absence of Responsibility: 

(Supreme Court of New Hampshire.) . When holders of bills 
of lading in an interstate shipment prove non-delivery of the 
goods to consignee, it is presumed that they have been lost by 
negligence of the carrier or its agents, and the burden of show- 
ing that loss resulted from some cause for which the initial 
carrier was not responsible is on it.—Ostruff vs. Hustis, 114 
Atlantic Rept. 27. - 

Requirement in Bill of Lading of Written Notice of Claim for 
Loss or Damage Within Six Months Held Valid: 

A provision in a bill of lading in an interstate shipment that 
in case of loss or damage in transportation, as condition prece- 
dent to recovery, claims must be made in writing to the originat- 
ing or delivering carrier within six months, held valid.—Ibid. 
Under Carmack Amendment, Initial Carrier Is Responsible for 

Safe Delivery of Goods: 

Under the Carmack amendment to the Hepburn Act, June 
29, 1906, the initial carrier is made responsible for the safe de- 
livery of goods accepted by it for transportation.—Ibid. 

Notice of Claim to Delivering Carrier Held Sufficient As Con- 
dition Precedent to Action Against Initial Carrier: 

As condition precedent to action by a shipper against the 
initial carrier for the value of a case of woolen goods shipped, 
notice of claim to the delivering carrier held sufficient; such 
carrier being the agent of the initial carrier.—Ibid. 

Notice to Agent of Matters Within His Employment Is Notice 
to Principal. 

At common law, notice to an agent relating to a matter 
within the scope of his employment is notice to his principal, 
and the principal is charged with all facts known to his agent.— 
Ibid. 

Sleeping Car Company Not Insurer of Effects of Passengers, But 
Must Use Reasonable Care to See They Are Not Stolen. 
(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas. Beaumont.) A sleeping 

car company is not an insurer of personal effects belonging to a 

passenger, but only required to use reasonable diligence or care 

in seeing that property of passengers is not purloined or stolen.— 

Pullman Co. vs. Bullock, 231 S. W. Rept. 1112. 

Mere Loss of Passenger’s Personal Effects Insufficient to Estab- 
lish Negligence of the Company: 

The loss alone of personal effects of a passenger while oc- 
cupying a berth of a sleeping car is not sufficient on which to 
base a finding of negligence against the company.—Ibid. 
Evidence Held to Authorize Jury’s Conclusion that Porter Stole 

Passenger’s Diamond: 

In a passenger’s action against a sleeping car company for 
the loss of a diamond stickpin, evidence held sufficient to au- 
thorize a reasonable deduction of conclusion by the jury that 
the defendant’s porter was guilty of the theft of plaintiff’s dia- 
mond stud.—Ibid. 

If Porter Steals Diamond Left Under Pillow, Carrier Is Liable: 
If a porter steals a passenger’s diamond left under his pil- 

low, the carrier, in contemplation of law, is guilty of negligence, 

and liable for its value.—lIbid. 

Passenger Going to Washroom and Leaving Diamond Under Pil- 
low Held Not Contributorily Negligent As Matter of Law: 
A passenger going from his berth to the washroom and leav- 

ing his diamond under his pillow was not guilty of contributory 

negligence as a matter of law.—Ibid. 

Each Shipment of Goods Must Be Evidenced by a Bill of Lading 
Under Statute: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Where there are different shipments of goods from different 
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points on different dates, the Interstate Commerce Law (U. §, 
Comp. St., p. 8563 t seq.), and the federal Bill of Lading Law 
(U. S. Comp. St., pp. 8604aaa-8604w), require that each shipment 
be evidenced by a bill of lading —Morris & Co. vs. Southern Ex. 
press Co., 189 N. Y. Supp. 26. 

Separate Causes of Action Should Be Separately Stated ang 

Numbered: 

In an action in which the complaint alleged different ship. 
ments from different points on different dates, defendant’s mo. 
tion to compel service of an amended complaint, separately 
stating and numbering the causes of action, should have been 
sustained, since each shipment would give rise to a separate 
cause of action.—lIbid. 


Without Jurisdiction Against Government, Where Private Owner 
or Vessel Would Not Have Been Liable: 


(District Court, D., Maryland.) Under Act March 9, 1920, 
forbidding seizure of a government owned ship, but permitting 
a suit in admiralty against the United States if its merchant 
vessel would have been liable to seizure if it had been privately 
owned, and requiring such suits to be brought in the district 
in which the parties or some of them reside or have their prin- 
cipal place of business, or in which the vessel or cargo is found, 
the District Court, regardless of the question of venue, is with- 
out jurisdiction to entertain a libel against the United States 
in a case where a private owner of the vessel would not have 
been liable in personam, and the vessel could not have been 
seized in rem in any court of the United States, so that such 
libel cannot be maintained for failure to deliver a cargo from a 
barge which had been sold by the United States to the party 
operating it, with a provision that the title was to remain in 
the United States until the contract price was paid.—Blamberg 
Bros. vs. United States, 272 Fed. Rept. 978. 


Defendant’s Objections to Measure of Damages to Be Considered, 

Though Finding of Value Not Questioned: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit.) In an action 
against a carrier for the destruction of machines, if the uniform 
price paid for such machines was not the true measure of plain- 
tiff’s loss, defendant’s objections to the adoption of such stand- 
ard must be considered on writ of error, though the court’s 
finding of market value based on such sales must stand, because 
not properly questioned, or because supported by undisputed 
evidence.—Baltimore & O. C. Terminal R. Co. vs. Becker Milling 
Mach. Co., 272 Federal Rept. 933. 


Amount Paid for Manufacture of Machines Held Not Measure of 
Recovery for Destruction: 


Where a manufacturer of a particular type of machine, 
being unable to supply the demand, engaged another company 
to fabricate 200 of the machines furnishing special prints, pat- 
terns, tools, etc., and its own mechanical engineer to inspect the 
materials and workmanship, the amount paid such other com- 
pany for each machine was not the measure of recovery against 
a carrier destroying two of the machines.—Ibid. 

Overhead Expenses to Be Charged to Manufacturing Cost, Held 

Matter of Common Knowledge: 


The court knows from common knowledge that the expenses 
of maintaining engineering and experimental departments in 
factories, as well as the expense for superintendence and all 
other proper items of overhead must be apportioned to product 
and charged as parts of the manufacturing cost.—Ibid. 

Owner of Destroyed Property held Entitled to Compensation, 

But No More: 

A carrier, destroying machines it has contracted to deliver, 
must compensate the owner for the loss caused by the failure 
to deliver; but where it was guilty of no intentional wrong, and 
no special use of the machines was shown, the owner was el- 
titled only to compensation.—Ibid. 


Profits Not Rejected As Such, But Only When Ascertainment 
Leads to Conjecture: 

In ascertaining damages there is no objection to profits as 
such, and it is only when an attempt to ascertain profits leads 
to conjecture and speculation that profits are rejected.—Ibid. 
Amount Purchasers of Machines Are Willing to Pay Is Evidence 

of Value, Though There Is No Competition: i 

Though there is no market place or public exchange I 
which by competitive offers and bids the market price of a spe 
cial type of machines can be determined, the amount purchasers 
are willing to pay is evidence of the sales value in an action 
against a carrier for their destruction.—Ibid. 

Selling Cost to Be Deducted from Selling Price of Destroyed 
Machines in Fixing Damages: ; 
Where an owner of a special type of machine, two of which 

were destroyed by a carrier, sold them through manufacturers 
agents, who were either purchasers on their own account for 
resale at a uniform price, or selling agents on commission, such 
uniform selling price, without deduction of the selling cost, was 
not the measure of damages.—Ibid. 

Burden on Plaintiff, Suing Carrier, to Show Loss With the De- 
gree of Certainty of Which Case Is Capable: 

In an action against a carrier for the destruction of ma 
chines, the burden was on plaintiff to show its actual loss with 
that degree of certainty of which the case was capable.—Ibid. 
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DIRECT 













St. Paul 8476 








Philadelphia 
139 South Third St. 


Pittsburgh 
1537 Oliver Building 









PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 

SAVANNAH 
and MOBILE 


TO 


LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 


FOR RATES AND PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


ATLANTIC-GULF & PACIFIC STEAMSHIP CORP. 


BALTIMORE 





PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ME. 


BRISTOL 
GLASGOW 


HAVRE 
ROTTERDAM 
DANZIG 








Telephone Central 2050 





Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Under American Flag-PASSENGERS AND FREIGHT-Established 1848 


TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 
‘The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’”’ 


San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Manila, 
Hongkong 





Passenger and freight sailings by new and luxurious U. S. 
Shipping Board steamer S. S. Golden State (August 31st); 
S. S. Empire State (October 8th); S.S. Golden State 
(November 10th). 


MANILA-EAST INDIA SERVICE 


San Francisco direct to India, calling at Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, 
Singapore, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta 


Passenger and freight sailings monthly by new and commo- 
dious U. S. S. B. S. S.’Creole State (September 14th); 
S. S. Wolverine State (October 15th). 


PANAMA SERVICE 
San Francisco to Mexico, Central America and Canal Zone 
Passengers and freight sailings every 10 days, 5 steamers 
SAN FRANCISCO-BALTIMORE SERVICE 


‘“PANAMA CANAL CRUISE” 
(Passengers and Freight) 


Via Los Angeles Harbor, Manzanillo, San Jose de Guatemala, La 
Libertad, Corinto, Panama Canal, Kingston, Havana 


S. S. Venezuela sails from Baltimore September 19th 
S.S. Colom bia sails from Baltimore August 23rd 
S. S. Ecuador sails from San Francisco September 15th 
Also four Class Al steel steamers (freight ouly) with additional calls at 
San Juan (Porto Rico), Jacksonville, Savannah, Norfolk 
Through bills of lading issued to and from points beyond ports of call 


General Passenger and Ticket office: 621 Market St., San Francisco 
General Offices: 508 California Street, San Francisco 


10 Hanover Square, N. Y. 400 Exchange Place, Baltimore 
Managing Agents: U. S. Shipping Board 





Premier Fleet 


MARINE DESPATCH LINE 


America’s Coast-to-Coast Direct Fast Freight 
REGULAR SAILINGS 


FORTNIGHTLY 
A-1 FAST STEEL 
STEAMERS 


OFFERING 


RELIABLE 


UNEXCELLED 
FACILITIES 
and SERVICE 


406 Water Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 60 California Street 


Savannah, Ga 


Savannah Bank and Trust Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
427 Van Nuys Bidg. 


Mobile, Ala. 
8S. W. Cor. St. Francis & Water Ste. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 


Oakland, ne 


New York Parr Termina 


42 Broadway Portland,. Ore. 
704 Title & Trust Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash. 
1103 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 








LOSS OF RAILROAD INITIATIVE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have read with much interest your recent editorials with 
respect to loss of railroad initiative. 

I have no desire to get into print, but since I have accepted 
employment in the industrial world, having left a service with 
the transportation carriers of some length, your comments have 
brought to my mind so forcibly several instances of personal 
experiences that I cannot refrain from writing you, giving you 
an illustration which aptly corroborates what you have said. 

The railways of this country have before them problems of 
such magnitude that they should desire the best and most con- 
structive thought of all the people, including the shippers, which 
would bring about a working harmony, but in some cases their 
present system, or method, if you please, of disposing of ship- 
pers’ requests indicate a state of much inefficiency. 

A president of one of our large transportation carriers has 
conducted a series of letters through the newspapers covering 
in part a condition of the character to which I refer herein, and 
in one of his letters he says: “The public is not entirely to 
blame for such unsatisfactory railway conditions as have ob- 
tained in the past. We believe the reticence of railway men 
themselves, in failing to keep the public well informed, has been 
one of the causes of the growth of restrictive legislation, of un- 
progressive regulation, and of an anti-railway spirit, which have 
worked a hardship upon railway development,,and consequently 
upon the public itself.” 

The Myles Salt Company, Ltd., is engaged in the‘mining of 
rock salt. Our present rate adjustment to points in Oklahoma 
is very restrictive, notwithstanding our competitors in both 
Kansas and Texas have a full line of specific commodity rates, 
we applying generally class. a e's 

I did not desire. to call upon the carriers for a competitive 
adjustment, feeling that, if we could worry. along-for-.a time, 
after some of their burdens were lifted they ‘would be ina posi- 
tion to give us more consideration, and in order to bring about 
some corrective measure toward lifting the present maladjust- 
ment as reference to our situation. On January 31, 1921, we 
wrote to the initial line on whose tracks our mine is located 
requesting that they proceed to secure an amendment of the 
present tariff conditions to provide that in the absence of specific 
commodity rates, class rates would not apply on salt from 
Louisiana producing territory to points in Oklahoma, thereby 
permitting combination rates to apply. We received a reply to 
our request on February 9 that Agent Leland had been requested 
to amend his Rule Circular 3-L to carry such a provision as we 
asked for. However, under the usual procedure in the south- 
west, this subject was not docketed before the Southwestern 
Freight Bureau until April 9, 1921, their No. 1581. The subject 
continued to rock along without definite action, and on June 28 
Leland advised that his Circular 3-L would be amended, follow- 
ing this information on August 2 that it would be included in a 
reissue of this circular which he hoped to get out by August 
20, 1921. 

I am quite sure that if the tariff condition had been in the 
hands of the individual lines, certainly nine months would not 
have elapsed to provide for a provision as we requested, simple 
in its character, and not unreasonable for the carriers. During 
all this period, under the rules as prescribed by the Commission, 
we are required to apply class rates to this territory which are 
so ridiculously high and unreasonable that we refrain from 
making competitive quotations, and are completely shut out of a 
legitimate tonnage we are, in a measure, entitled to. 

The handling of this subject in the manner as described 
herein is brought about, no doubt, by the unnecessary red tape 
to bring about a condition which would create new business for 
the carriers. 

V. Schaffenburg, Traffic Manager. 


Myles Salt Company, Lid., 
New Orleans, La., Aug. 6, 1921. 


AGREES WITH WILL PAYNE 


Editor The Traffic World: 

When I read the Will Payne article I thought it splendid. 
When I read your criticism I was chagrined that I should have 
been so favorably impressed with an article so wholly lacking 
in merit as to be unworthy of even a moment’s consideration. 
Whereupon, having reread the article and still failing to dis- 





} 
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cover its utter worthlessness, I sought the opinion of others in 
whose powers of discernment I have confidence. Somewhat to 
my surprise I found, in every case, an opinion the same as mine. 
Transportation students, traffic officials, the vice-president in 
charge of operations of one railroad, all considered it the best 
thing of its kind by far that they had read. We had hoped to 
see some expression of opinion in The Open Forum, either of 
your editorial or the article itself, from which we might judge 
whether we, down here in this corner, are in a hopeless minority, 
but the only thing we find is Mr. Scrivener’s incidental reference 
to the article in your issue of August 13. It is noted that Mr. 
Scrivener’s comment is favorable. I follow very sympathetically 
the last paragraph of his letter, as I believe you likewise do, 
as regards the merchant marine end of it. 

Your leading editorial in the issue of the thirteenth seems, 
incidentally and unconsciously, to blend so well with Mr. Payne’s 
conclusions and warnings, the latter particularly, as even to 
deepen our perplexity. Particularly when you say: 

But we do know that the decision does not rest with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission if we are to retain even a semblance 
of private operation of the railroads. 

Mr. Payne’s article undertook to show that today we have 
only the semblance of private operation of the railroads. Just 
that and nothing more. Is he wrong? 

E. W. Matthews, Traffic Manager. 
Riverside Mills. 
Augusta, Ga., August 16, 1921. 





We were not aware that we expressed disagreement with the 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Payne—or agreement either. Our point 
was that it did not matter what he thought since he probably knew 
little about the subject. If what he said struck a responsive chord 
in the breast of anyone who does know, it was merely because he 
happened to say something with which that one was in agreement. 
What is the importance of the fact that Mr. Payne says something 
with which Mr. Matthews agrees or with which The Traffic World 
agrees?—Editor The Traffic World. 


FIBREBOARD BOX SPECIFICATIONS 


(By Geo. R. Browder, general manager, Container Club, Chicago) 

For several years the railway classification committees have 
had in mind making some revision of what is now known as 
Rule 41 of Consolidated Classification. The Consolidated Clas- 
sification Committee is now distributing its docket (published in 
the Traffic Bulletin, Aug. 13), setting down for hearing proposed 
changes in Rule 41 in which are embodied its revised specifica- 
tions for the construction and use of fibreboard packages and 
also certain specifications for canned goods packages, both 
wooden and fibre. The old rule and the one proposed being set 
out in full. 

As noted on the face of the docket, the changes as shown 
therein, whether initiated by shippers or carriers, after public 
hearing, may be deviated or varied from as warranted after con- 
sideration of the information and facts submitted. 

It is conceded that in some respects this rule should be 
revised and strengthened, and the associations representing box 
manufacturers as well as many users of fibre containers wel- 
come the opportunity to have the few needed changes in Rule 41 
accomplished and have little or no fear as to the final results 
at the conclusion of the hearings. 

Having in mind that the carriers have from time to time 
indicated a purpose to adopt a higher standard of packages than 
now required by Rule 41, it was anticipated that this docket 
would contain proposals that might be disturbing to shippers 
and box manufacturers and its publication may result in some 
protest from the shipping public. It is believed that the classl- 
fication committee will not finally attempt to ferce*any drastic 
changes and that the counter proposal to be offered by the fibre 
box manufacturers will in the main prevail because they are 
supported by data and actual shipping experience which cannot 
well be disregarded. 

The Container Club and other associations have, during the 
last five years, carried forward an intensive study and research 
with regard to materials and construction of fibre packages which 
has resulted in the working out of a set of specifications founded 
largely on the standards of quality used by the better manufac- 
turers in the industry and based on the experience of their cus- 
tomers and the shipping history of the package furnished to 
them. ; 

The specifications proposed by the Container Club, if 
adopted, would mean little if any increase in the cost of boxes 
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August 20, 1921 THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


GENERAL CARGO 


Pending the completion of PIER TWO with its 180 
feet x 1000 feet transit shed, the PORT OF TACOMA 
has erected on its PIER ONE temporary transit and 
warehouse facilities for the accommodation of all goods 
requiring covered protection. 


PORT OF TACOMA 


National Bank of Tacoma Building 
Tacoma, Washington 


! Steamship Agents 
| mee attra ennime mm | 
| Mobile, Alabama, U. S. A. | 

| 


Regular monthly service, Mobile, Pensacola 
or Gulfport to Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam, 
| Amsterdam and French Atlantic ports. 


Mobile/West African ports, via Azores, . 
Madeira Islands and Canary Islands. 


Regular service, Mobile to all United States 
Pacific Coast ports. 


Ship Brokers and 
| 


St. Louis Office: Birmingham Office: 
1217 Pierce Building 424-425 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
IRVING H. HELLER, Manager GEORGE C. McLAUGHLIN, Manager 
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being used today by very many of the large shippers: It is con- 
fidently believed that many such will endorse and lend their 
support to these specifications at the classification committee 
hearings. It is of vital concern to those using fibre containers 
that this should be done and any interested parties who want 
to present a good record of safe shipping and who may be de- 
sired to be heard would do well to communicate with the Con- 


tainer Club as early as possible. The specifications it recom- 
mends are as follows: 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOX SPECIFICATIONS RECOM- 


MENDED FOR GENERAL MERCHANDISE BY THE CON- 
TAINER CLUB. 


' 
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p Caliper 

uaa eget. ees ie. 

Solid fibre 260 1016 60 

45 Corrugated 100 -009 65 

Solid fibre 300 -016 65 
60 Corrugated 110 -009 70 
Solid fibre 340 -016 70 
76 Corrugated 120 -012 75 
Solid fibre . 380 -016 75 
90 Corrugated 135 .012 80 





ck ee eer -100 420 .016 80 
Double box, corrugated, weight limit 90 pounds, dimensions 80 
inches, facings .016, each 90 pounds four average Webb split test. 
Double strength box, corrugated, weight limit 90 pounds, dimen- 
sions 80 inches, facings, and middle liaer, .016, each 90 pounds, four 
average Webb split test. 
; Corrugated board, at any uncrushed spot, not to be less than 
don of an inch high, and not less than thirty-four corrugations to the 
Number of plies forming solid fibre sheet, to be not less than 
three, all plies firmly glued together. 
Both facings of double faced corrugated strawboard must be firmly 
glued to the corrugated sheet. 
All boards must have proper bending quality. 
Outer ply, or facing, of all boards must be waterproofed. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR FIBRE BOXES FOR CANNED GOODS. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Vol. XXVIII, No. & 


The tests were first made by the Container Club in Chicago, 
and to save any possible error, either in the basic figures, or 
in the deductions therefrom, the tests were all verified by an 
expert in the research laboratories of the Mellon Institute at 
Pittsburgh. 

The foregoing recommendations are therefore based on 
actual boxes, taken indiscriminately from the shipping rooms of 
the factories where they were being manufactured for gen- 
eral use; and, while they offer to the railroads a better box 
than.many they are accepting today for transportation, the Con- 
tainer Club feels that the specifications recommended for the 
new rule revision will not impose any unreasonable hardship 
on the fibre box industry or on shippers using the boxes, but, 
properly policed, will build up and preserve a confidence that 
the well made fibre box justly merits. 

The Webb Tester was adopted as the measure for the new 
recommended specifications, for the reason that exhaustive tests 
in the Container Club laboratories, in comparison with the drum 
and the government impact tester, proved that by reason of its 
measuring the weak or split direction of fibreboard, it gives a. 
clear and dependable index of the punishment-taking quality of 
a box that follows consistently the drum and impact tester. 

This instrument is also adapted for effective policing, which 
is the other basic reason for its recommendation to the carriers. 

For the convenience of readers and to assist in an analysis 
of the rule proposed by the railroads there is appended the fol- 
lowing synopsis of changes proposed in consolidated classifica- 


tion Rule 41. 


Section 1. The new rule is silent as to a penalty charge for any 
package which may not fully comply with the provisions of Rule 41. 
(It is understood that the purpose of the classification committee was 
to bring into operation Rule 5, which would make the rate “‘one class 
higher’ on boxes not complying with the rule.) _ ? 

Section 2. The specifications proposed, including requirements for 
minimum thickness of board, Mullen tests, miximum weight and size 
limit of package, are included in a well arranged table, which will 
simplify the rule considerably. The several styes of boxes are men- 
tioned by name, another desirable feature. This table also provides 
for a 75-pound box, which is new. 

The specifications themselves, however, appear to be made by the 
use of an arbitrary standard, virtually an increase of twenty-five 
pounds per square inch for corrugated and fifty pounds for solid fibre 
board. The size is arbitrarily reduced to fifty united inches for the 
40-pound and sixty united inches for the 65-pound box. 

Section 3. This section provides a special set of specifications 
for canned food boxes, and with the addition of the threefold edge 
(“the strong box’’) with 175-pound minimum test and weight limit 
40-pound, and the solid body (fibopak) box, is an exact reproduction 
of the specifications contained in Canners’ Bulletin No. 47, even to the 
extent of including the requirement for “printing on one end only in 
one color,’’ (which we feel will hardly be insisted upon). 

Section 4. This section covers wood frame boxes. 

Section 5. The section covering sealing proposes important 
changes and eliminates all provision for the use of tape alone. 

A provision is also made for the use of a top and bottom pad 
(called liner) of the same material as the box, on all boxes where the 
ends of the inner flaps are more than six inches apart. 

In the provisions for the use of rivets, staples or metal stitches, 
it is stated that when both the ends of the inner and outer flaps of 
boxes do not meet, or the outer flaps do not meet one inch or more, 
a top and bottom pad (called liner) of the same material as the box 
must be placed inside the flaps. 

Telescope boxes 30 inches or over in length must have the cover 
glued to the sides and ends of the box throughout entire area of con- 
—_ in addition to the requirement for cording, cloth tape, or metal 
straps. 


Section 6. Covers wirebound fibreboard boxes. 
Section 7. Covers sifting.or leaking. (No change.) 
Section 8. This section covers glassware or other fragile articles, 


or articles in glass and in the proposed specifications requires both 
the inner and outer flaps of boxes to meet. 

In the inner packing provision the present separation between 
boxes. of thirty pounds gross weight, and those weighing more than 
thirty pounds has been eliminated. Alternate provisions are made for 
the use of wrappers made of corrugated strawboard, cork lined paper, 
or excelsior lined paper, or the articles must be separated by tight 
fitting, full height partitions made of double faced corrugated straw- 
board or flexible wood, or must be securely packed with excelsior, hay 





SIZE OF CANS AND HOW PACKED—(INSIDE DIMENSIONS BOXES.) 


Corrugated. Solid fibre. 
Caliper of 
straw Caliper Webb Webb 
Boxes and sheet, liners test, Caliper, test, 
Group. contents. inches. inches. liners. inches. board. 
1 Boxes to carry 24 No. 
2% cans; 24 No. 3 
cans; 6 No. 8 cans; 
6 No. 10 cans; and 
other cans of ap- 
proximately the same ‘ 
UII hod toss ecb ware .012 -023 120 -090 380 
.023 120 
2 Boxes to carry 24 No. 
1 cans; 48 No. 1 
cans; 24 No. 2 cans; 
and other cans of 
approximately the 
Same content........ .009 -018 110 .080 340 
.018 110 
3 Boxes to carry canned 
goods where gross 
weight of filled cans 
and box is less than 
We ONES ses ccevcecs -009 .016 90 -060 260 
.016 90 
Diam- : Num- Ar- 
- _ eter, Height, ber in range- 
No wn inches. inches. case. ment. Tiers. 
Seer GUTS Teta st eeeetenssenses 2 24 3x4 2 
Sg 244 4 48 4x6 2 
on : a ide ai OS: Wi hee.ciaelhwascend-ove att 4% 24 3x4 2 
oO. EG NS din ores Oiin wiht Wik esieoe 2 4% 48 4x6 2 
SOM, I-MOUM on ccscicvvvesiacc 3 458 48 4x6 2 
DEE, BWECTOMED 2. cccisccccccces 248 3ts 48 4x6 2 
Milk, tall evaporated............ 248 456 48 4x6 2 
we 3 CECCCOCHTO CORES OCHO CCE SOCES 35 4%; 24 3x4 2 
PS osressreseatveceaserscens 4 4te 24 3x4 2 
Be te Tete terse eeeeceses 4% 4% 24 3x4 2 
MP. UE -drnee quviesarwiwiae-eainas.eld.y-aeern ernie 645 7 6 2x3 1 


Wt. of 

Exact Exact Exact cans and 

width, length, height, contents, 

inches. inches. inches. pounds. Principal use. 
8 0% 8 22 Shrimp, oysters, soup, jam. 
10% 16% 8 44 Shrimp, oysters, soup, jam. 
845 10% 8% 23 Shrimp, oysters, soup, jam. 
10% 16% 8% 45 Shrimp, oysters, soup, jam. 
12 18 9% 60 Salmon, sliced fruit. 
11%: 17% 7% 46 Sweetened condensed milk. | 
11% 175% 9% 57 Unsweetened evaporated milk. 
10% 13% 9% 36 Fruit, vegetables. 
12 16 93% 52 Fruit, vegetables. 
12% 17 9% 66 Fruit, vegetables. 


12% 18% 7 46 Fruit, vegetables. 


Note.—There are occasional slight variations from stand i i um I i 
ard in can sizes, due to methods of manufacture, and it is therefore advisable 
for manufacturers of solid fibre board and corrugated fibre containers to procure sample cans before filling orders. 


The recommended specifications are the outgrowth of a sys- 
tematic series of tests, suggested by the railroad classification 
committee, on a large number of boxes, ranging from the lightest 


to the heaviest, both as to content, caliber, and vuncture 
strength. 


After the tests were made, they were carefully compared 
with similar tests of boxes gathered in actual transportation. 
They were also compared with puncture tests on several 


ports boxes that were put through the drum box testing 
evice. 








or straw. The boxes must be lined with double-faced corrugated 
strawboard on all sides, top and bottom. 


_ This means that either wrappers or partitions may be used for 
liquids in glass over thirty pounds, which is not now authorized. That 
packing with excelsior, hay or straw would be permitted on boxes 
weighing more than thirty pounds, including not only glassware and 
pe = articles but also liquids in glass, which is not now 
authorized. 


_ Section 9. The form of the certificate is changed and we think 
improved, although it will probably be necessary to modify to some 
extent the form suggested. 


The new certificate requires the box maker to certify that the 
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Be a Certified 


iclitt@uChietsa, 


Learn By This 
New Quick Method 


-- 
Salary $2,500 to $10,000 


A Year and More 


Get into this new big pay field now! The traffic director of a Detroit 
concern earns $19,500 a year—a — traffic man receives $24,000. 
Of course every man cannot equal these brilliant successes, but number- 
less traffic positions pay from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. The work is 
fascinating and intensely interesting and the rewards are big. Thou- 
sands ms | are needed now. Why don’t you qualify for one of these 
big pay jo 


Learn in Spare Time 


You can quickly master the secrets of traffic management through 
our simple method of spare time study. The American Commerce 
ciation staff of experts can qualify you for a good traffic job in an 
amazingly short time. You don’t need to take a moment’s time from 
your present work—and after you have qualified we assist you to secure 
a well-paid position. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Let us send you this free illustrated book on traffic management and 
traffic opportunities. Find out what we have done for hundreds of suc- 
— ay ~ = what they ov of nd » > A. —_ we can 

elp you to a lasting success and a position of prestige a: 
Don’t delay! Send us a postal today! Address — 


AMERICAN COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 28-C 4043 Drexel Blvd., Chicago, II. 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


Shows every step in 
Rate and Classification Changes 


From the docketing for hearing by 
rate and classification committees 
to the filing of the tariffs 


INDISPENSABLE 


To one who keeps a tariff file or 
watches for proposed or actual 
changes. Embargo notices, released 
rate orders, fourth and sixth sec- 
tion orders, I. and S. orders and 
vacations 


SHOWN PROMPTLY 


Also Shipping Board tariffs, express 
tariffs and classification docket, and 


STEAMSHIP SAILINGS 









The Traffic Service Corporation 
Publisher THE TRAFFIC WORLD 
418 S. Market St., CHICAGO 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


North China Line 


(Columbia Pacific Shipping Company) 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Regular direct service without transhipment 
between Portland, Oregon, and Shanghai, 
Tsingtao, Tientsin (Taku Bar), 

hinwangtao and Dairen 


Vessels also call at Yokohama and Kobe 
Sailings Every Twenty-one Days From 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
(ALL AMERICAN flag A-1 Stee! Steamers) 















































SS “VINITA” August 29 
SS “WEST KADER” September 19 
SS “WEST KEATS” October 10 


SS “WEST NIVARIA” October 31 
ee at Shanghai to American River steamers for 
anking, —— Hankow and other open 
Yangtse River ports. 


FOR RATES AND OTHER INFORMATION APPLY 
Sudden & Christenson 


General Eastern Agents 
44 Whitehall St., New York City 
or 
Columbia Pacific Shipping Company 
General Offices 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Oregon 






Camphuis & Company, Inc. 
Forwarding Agents 
LAREDO - TEXAS 


Largest and Best Equipped Forwarding 
Organization on the Mexican Border 


Package Cars to Mexico City and 
Other Points in Republic of Mexico 


We do not operate special trains, 
enabling us to reforward your 
shipments on first available serv- 
ice, and insuring quickest possible 
delivery at destination. 












































Traffic in Mexico Improving Daily 



















Write us for full particulars and request 
a copy of our shipping instructions. 






OFFICES: 


Laredo, Texas El Paso, Texas Eagle Pass, Texas 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., Mexico Juarez, *Chih., Mexico 
Piedras Negras, Coah. ,’Mexico Mexico City 
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aw 3 conforms fully to all construction requirements of the classifi- 
cation. 


In this section also, the term ‘“‘joint’’ is defined to mean the 
opening where the box manufacturer joins the box together, and the 
term ‘‘seam’’ the openings at the edges of inner or outer flap covers. 

Section 10. Covers joint construction, solid fibre boxes as before. 


The word ‘‘seam”’ eliminated. Amended to include canned goods joint 
construction. 


Section 11. Covers joint construction corrugated boxes as before. 


The word ‘‘seam”’ eliminated. Amended to include canned goods joint 
construction. 


Wooden Boxes.—The docket contains also proposed general speci- 
cations for nailed and lock corner wooden boxes and for wirebound 


boxes. No provisions for construction of same are at present carried 
in the classificatin. 


There is nothing to indicate the application of these specifications 
for particular commodities, but we assume that this will be later 
developed. 


WORKING AGREEMENT DEVELOPMENTS 


An announcement, made for the expressed purpose of “pre- 
venting any misunderstanding,” was given out by the Labor 
Board in Chicago, August 13, in which it was declared that no 
further hearings of any sort would be held on the question of 
new working rules, either general or specific, unless the board, 
in its consideration of the rules submitted, should itself so 
order to clear up specific points. 

When the hearings in the dispute over the national agree- 
ments closed, early in May, labor representatives were promised 
an opportunity to submit oral evidence directed toward the pro- 
posal of the carriers to re-establish piece work in locomotive 
and car repair shops. A hearing was, therefore, held last week, 
at which time both the carriers and the workers were heard. 
It developed that that time, however, that the workers intended 
to petition the board for further hearing on the question of 
extra pay for overtime work, it being their contention that the 
two matters were inextricably interwound. The board’s an- 


nouncement was evidently made to forestall any further delays. 
It said: 


The board has had this subject before it for many months and has 
given the fullest opportunity to all parties interested to be heard and 
to present all the evidence and argument desired. The board feels 
that the direction of the statute, which entitles parties interested to 
be heard, has been complied with. In view of the board’s action in 
extending the national agreements until a decision can be rendered, 
the board considers that to grant the employes’ request for further 
hearings on each and every dispute, whether on piece work or other 
subjects, in the cases on rules and working conditions that are now 
hefore the board, or that may hereafter be brought before it, would 
result in unjustifiable and unnecessary delay and a great injustice to 
the parties interested. 


The board, therefore, proposes to dispose of these disputes without 
further or other hearing, and will not grant such as a matter of right. 
But if, in any special case or any particular rule or dispute, the board 
shall consider further information or even further hearing desirable 
or necessary to a full understanding and a just decision, the board 
will so direct of its own motion. 


Progress by the board in reviewing the submissions of the 
various carriers and their employes as to new rules and regu- 
lations has reached a state where it has been decided to render 
a separate decision on seven major rules for general application. 
among which are those covering overtime and piece work. It 
was announced that this would be published immediately and 
that it would be followed, from time to time, by decisions on 
such rules as may justly be prescribed for general application. 

Although more than six weeks have passed since the effective 
date for new working rules, as prescribed in Decision No. 119, 
there have come to the board’s offices to date only 865 submis- 
sions out of an estimated total of 2,400. Of these 236 are agree- 
ments. The remainder are held up by differences in opinion 
ranging from.one small matter to the entire proposal. 

Board members see in the application of the Pennsylvania 
road for an extension of time, in which to carry out the provi- 
sions of the recent order directing new negotiations, a disposi- 
tion on the part of that system to recede from its original posi- 
tion, evidenced in numerous statements from its officials to the 
effect that it was their intention to continue negotiating with 
representatives who, according to the board, were selected in 
an illegal manner. It was pointed out that were there no such 
intention in the minds of the Pennsylvania officials, it would 
not have been necessary to seek the additional time. 

What is considered by some railroad officials to be an in- 
vitation for the roads to join in disregarding the board’s orders 
was submitted to representatives of eastern carriers in New 
York last week by the labor executives. This was a request that 
the roads revert to the wage scales of June 30, 1921, and with- 
draw and withhold all demands for further decreases in wages 
and the elimination of punitive overtime payments. Labor offi- 
cials insist that the requests were made merely to ascertain on 
what grounds the worker stands with regards to future reduc- 
tions, but the carriers assert that the demands for the future 
were inserted simply to bolster up the request for the elimination 
of the wage decreases ordered by the board effective July 1. 
The demands were rejected. 

Western roads followed the lead of those in the Hast by 
issuing a statement, August 18, in which the requests of the 
union leaders that the roads revert to the wage scales in effect 
June 30 and withdraw and withhold all demands for further 
decreases and the elimination of extra pay for overtime work 
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were denied. A conference between labor leaders and a com. 
mittee of carriers’ executives had been held earlier in the week, 
In refusing these requests, A. W. Trenholm, vice-president of 
the C. St. P. M. & O., chairman of the carriers’ committee, said 
that “a proper regard for the public interest does not permit 
the railroad officials to promise that requests for further de. 
creases will be withdrawn.” He pointed out that a further 
decline in the cost of living was possible and that a wage de. 
crease in proportion to this decline would be only just to the 
roads and the public. With regard to the request for a reversion 
of wage scales to the June 30 status, he said: 

“Here again the railroads with a proper regard for the pub- 
lic interets and their affairs cannot give the assurance sought. 
It is their duty to the public, as imposed by the transportation 
act, to put into effect and maintain the decreases ordered by 
the Labor Board, just as they recognized the authority of the 
board in giving effect to the increases granted by Decision No. 


2, which increased the pay of railroad employes approximately 
$600,000,000 per annum.” 


There seems to be little disposition on either side to agree 
on the issues of overtime payment and piece-work arrangements. 
At the hearings before the board the workers expressed the 
determination to strike were the former permanently abolished 
and the latter reinstated. On the other hand, the carriers, ac- 
cording to John G. Walber, speaking for the eastern roads, 
would make arrangements to have all repairs made in outside 
shops in case the board took the opposite view. 

The Labor Board issued, August 19, its decision No. 222, in 
which it prescribed a series of seven rules for overtime handling 
on such roads as have not reached separate agreements regard- 
ing these matters: with their employes. The rules are to take 
the places of those numbered 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 14 and 15 in the so- 
called national agreements, and are, in the main, modifications 
of those rules. The first provides for the payment of time-and- 
one-half for overtime work on week days and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, excepting such Sunday and holiday work which is 
regularly necessary to the operation of the railroads. The other 
rules cover the details for the payment of employes who work 
during regular lunch periods, those called in after work hours 
to perform emergency work, sent out to fill temporary vacancies 
and those regularly assigned to road work. 


Commenting on the new rules, the board said, in its de 
cision: 


The rules are all connected with the subject of overtime, and the 
board’s approval of them is based on its conception of the require- 
ments of the transportation act that rules and working conditions must 
be just and reasonable. They must be reasonable and just both to 
the carrier and the employe. 

There was a wide diversity of rules among the numerous railroads 
of this country prior to the standardization that took place during 
federal control. It is therefore possible to cite precedents for almost 
any rule that may be advocated. Such precedents, at best, are per- 
suasive, but not controlling. The fact that a given rule may once 
have existed by agreement on a road is not conclusive of its reason- 
ableness and justness, for it may have been imposed on the employes 
by unavoidable necessity or on the carrier by economic pressure. 
The board has therefore felt constrained to consider the principles of 
right and wrong involved in the proposals and counter-proposals sub- 
mitted to it, in the light of present conditions and industrial history. 

Throughout these rules the soundness of the principle of punitive 
pay for overtime work has been recognized but not to the extreme 
extent embodied in the national agreement. . 

_The eight-hour-day has also been given full recognition. The 
policy of paying time and one-half for work performed on Sundays 
and holidays is also approved, but an important exception is provided. 
Certain kinds of work which are unavoidably and _ regularly per- 
formed on Sundays and holidays and which are absolutely essential 
to the continuous operation of the railroad to meet the requirements 
of the public, are not treated as overtime work. The carrier has no 
choice as to the performance of this work, and does not aribtrarily 
require it. It is not just.to penalize the carrier for that which it can- 
not escape. Manufacturing plants can, as a rule, control or eliminate 
Sunday and holiday work, therefore, a comparison of such plants with 
a railroad is unfair, except in so far as the ‘‘back shop” is con- 
cerned, and the method of paying for overtime in the back shop has 
not been disturbed by these rules. 

There are other classes of employment in which Sunday and 
holiday work is regular and necessary, and those engaged in it are 
not paid overtime; for example, engineers, firemen, . conductors and 
trainmen, and, going outside of railroad service, police and fire de- 
partment employes, and street car conductors and motormen. 

The practice of allowing five hours for a call is a relic of the 
time when ten hours constituted a day’s work, and it was thought 
just and reasonable to allow one-half’ day, or five hours, for a call. 
Now that the hours have been reduced to eight, by the same _prin- 
ciple, it is just and reasonable to make the allowance one-half day or 
four hours. 

_mployes usually commence work between 7 a. m. and 7:30 a. m., 
with a lunch period in the neighborhood of 12 o’clock noon, and 
finish their regular eight-hour perior at 4 p. m. Certainly there is 
no hardship in asking employes to continue on to 6 p. m. (if their 
services are required) before they go to a meal, and in many cases 
workmen would prefer to work the additional two hours in order to 
complete their work and go home without having to return. 

If men are called after regular hours for some emergency work, 
it is fair and reasonable to use these men only on other emergency 
work which may have developed after they were called without beiné 
obliged to call them again or to call other men. 

When men are sent out on’ the road for emergency service, or to 
fill temporary vacancies, it is certainly just and reasonable to pay 
them straight time for all time traveling or waiting, and for all time 
worked, straight time for straight-time hours, and overtime for over- 
time hours, in accordance with the practice at the home station or 
at the point where they are temporarily employed. 5 

It is just and reasonable that men assigned to road service on 4 
monthly basis should be paid eight hours per day, 365 days per yeal 
without any allowance for overtime. 

It is a fact that on many Sundays and holidays these men are 
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not called upon to work, but no deduction is made in their pay. 
These monthly positions must be desirable because they are usually 
occupied by the older men, and there is regularity as to the monthly 
compensation. 

The Labor Board does not deem it necessary to enter further 
into a detailed discussion of said rules. A mere comparison by an 
unbiased mind of the rules adopted by the board and the corres- 
ponding rules embraced in the national agreement which were pro- 
posed by the employes for readoption by this board is sufficient, the 
board believes, to convince that the modifications are just and rea- 
sonable and that the complaint made by the carriers that the national 
agreement rules were burdensome, unreasonable and unjust was well 
grounded. 


A. O. Wharton, labor member of the board, in a dissenting 
opinion covering 26 pages, pointed out that the new rules con- 
tain instances in which the employes do not receive as much 
consideration as they did when dealing with individual roads 
prior to the promulgation of the national agreements. 


CAR REPAIR CONTRACTS 


The status of such union employes as may or may not be 
hired by shops that have taken over or may take over contracts 
for the repair of cars and locomotives has been put into ques- 
tion by the action of the Erie Railroad in leasing its shops at 
Marion, O., to the Railway Service Company. Whether or not 
the men employed in repairing the equipment of the Erie under 
the supervision of the new corporation shall be considered rail- 
road employes is a question which will probably have to be 
decided by the Railroad Labor Board, if objections to the con- 
ditions of employment at these shops are raised by railroad 
union leaders. 

The question has also arisen whether the course adopted 
by the Erie is an attempt to evade the jurisdiction of the board, 
so that it will be possible to have equipment overhauled by men 
working ten hours a day without extra pay for overtime. The 
situation at Marion is the outgrowth of trouble which the Erie 
experienced at that place recently, when it endeavored to put 
into effect a ten-hour day and refused to continue paying its 
men time and one-half for overtime. Those men who left work 
at the time have been replaced by non-union workers. 

Union leaders were not prepared to state their position in 
the matter at the time this was written. B. M. Jewell, president 
of the railway employes’ section of the American Federation 
of Labor, pointed out that in at least one other instance—that 
of the leasing of the shops of the Erie at Hornell, N. Y., to an 
outside corporation—there had been no trouble, as the men 
employed were evidently satisfied with the working conditions 
under the new management. 


The question of having repairs done under contract instead 
of in the shops of the carriers has been under investigation by 
the Commission since February, at which time union officials 
charged that various roads were having their repairs made in 
outside shops for the avowed purpose of making them cost more 
so that railroad shop labor organizations in their shops could be 
discouraged. Hearings were held in the East and in Chicago, 
and were suspended early in July with the intention of resum- 
ing them some time during the fall. It was the position of the 
road executives at these hearings that it cost less to have the 
work done by contract than to do it themselves on account of 
the limitations in the handling of men with which the railroads 
were hedged about, their inability to pay their men on a piece- 
work basis, and the lowered efficiency of the railroad shopmen 
due, as was claimed, to impaired morale during the period of 
federal control. 











| In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist 
on interstate commerce law, whois a member Of our legal department, 

will give his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law 

of interstate transportation of freight. A trafficmanoflongexperience - 

| and wide knowledge will answer questions relating to practical traffic 
| problems. We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man but to 
| help him in his work. Persons desiring immediate answer by mail or 
wire or a more elaborate treatment of any question—by the citation of 
authorities in a legal opinion, for instance—may obtain this kind of 
| private service by the payment of a reasonable fee. The right is re- 
1 served to refuse to answer in this department any question, legal or 
traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 

| situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, , 

Traffic Service Corporation, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. ‘ 





| Questions and Answers 
@ s 


Demurrage Resulting from Embargo 


Missouri.—Question: Kindly advise if carriers should collect 
demurrage on two cars of wood mine props in the following 
instance: Shipper ordered two empty cars to load from the 
railroad agent and agent at the time of ordering failed to require 
final destination of shipments, but when the cars were loaded 
and bill of lading presented to the agent for signature agent 
refused to sign bills of lading, advising delivering carrier was 
embargoed. In the meantime shipper was endeavoring to find 
a purchaser and demurrage accrued. What are the rights of 
the shipper under these circumstances? 
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Answer: Apparently there is no obligation imposed upon, 
‘carrier to inquire at the time cars are ordered as to the destin. 
tion of shipments which are to be loaded in such Cars, so as ty 
save a shipper the expense of loading and unloading or thp 
cost of demurrage which will accrue in the event such cars mug 
be held awaiting disposition, in the event of there being ay 
embargo against the point to which they were to be shippe 
See the opinion of the Commission in Cleveland Cooperage (o, 
ve. D: G: etal, 57 EC: C.. 428. 


Causes of Action Arising Out of Federal Control 


Rhode Island.—Question: Docket No. I. C. C. 12134 is q 
complaint placed by the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut against the Director-General of Railroaads for alleged unrea- 
sonable rate applying on coal from different tidewater points in 
New England, especially Harbor Junction, R. I., and Allyn’s 
Point, Conn., to interior Connecticut points. 

A decision has not been handed down on this case and we 
have a complaint of a similar nature which, of course, would be 
governed by the decision as rendered in the above complaint. 
Will you kindly advise if any complaint which we might make 
would be outlawed after September 1, due to the recent decision 
of Congress that all claims against carriers during the period 
of federal control would be outlawed after September 1? 


Answer: Paragraph C of section 206 of the transportation 
act, 1920, provides that complaints praying for reparation on 
account of damage claimed to have been caused by reason or 
the collection or enforcement by or through the President during 
the period of federal control, of rates which were unjust, w- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly or unreasonably 
prejudicial or otherwise in violation of the interstate commerce 
act may be filed within one year after the termination of federal 
control, This period expired February 28, 1921, and while there 
is at present a bill before Congress which has for its purpose 
the extension of the period of time within which claims for 
overcharges may be filed until September 1, 1921, unless the 
shipments involved in your claim or complaint have been regis. 
tered with the Interstate Commerce Commission on or prior to 
February 28, 1921, the Commission will not award reparation 
thereon. It is, of course, possible, though not probable, that 
Congress will extend the period of time within which claims 
for reparation other than for straight overcharges may be filed 
with the Commission, but, as above stated, the bill at present 
before Congress applies only to overcharge claims. 


Liability of Carrier for Wrong Delivery 


West Virginia.—Question: During February, this year, we 
shipped a car of wooden mine ties from Barnesville, O., to our 
company at Stewartsville, O., and prepaid all charges. A few 
days later the original bill of lading was received from our mill 
people and we immediately gave instructions to the agent at 
Neffs, O., to effect delivery to our customer at Stewartsville. 
Unfortunately, however, the car had been placed on the private 
siding of another company at Stewartsville and unloaded prior 
to receipt of our delivery instructions by the agent at Neffs, and 
now the company that actually consumed the ties absolutely 
refuses to accept our invoice for anything near the price in- 
voiced to our customer. While the siding of the company that 
unloaded this car is owned and maintained by them, it seems 
that it has been the practice for some time to also use the 
same as a team track by a number of people receiving carload 
shipments at Stewartsville, as a consequence of which the rail- 
road company contends that it cannot legally make settlement 
of our claim. Now we made no previous arrangement with the 
owners for the use of this siding and, therefore, it is our con- 
tention that the car should have been placed on the nearest 
public team track (not private siding) to Stewartsville and held 
until disposition was furnished. It is true that B. & O. 1. C.C. 
WL-8431 showed Stewartsville as having facilities for the hat 
dling of carload traffic for all consignees, but to our minds this 
was erroneous, as the railroad company does not actually maln- 
tain a general delivery track at that station, and that under 
the circumstances any loss or damage as a result of this error 
is directly chargeable to the railroad company, because had 4 
public team track owned and maintained by the railroad com 
pany been available it is only reasonable to assume that there 
would have been no misunderstanding so far as the company 
with the private siding is concerned. As we view it, we have 
no case against the company that unloaded the car on thell 
private siding, as we: neither sold nor delivered the shipment 
to them, but that we have a case against the railroad company 
as a result of its negligence not only in showing Stewartsville 
in its traffic department station list as a general delivery point, 
but also in actually placing this car on other than a general 
delivery track owned and maintained by the railroad compat! 
in the absence of a private siding of our own at Stewartsville. 
Please let us have your views in the matter. 


Answer: A carrier is liable for conversion in the event 1 
actually makes a wrong delivery, but not if a car is approprr 
ated by a party without the knowledge or consent of the carrie! 
The liability of the carrier in the instant case depends up? 
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H -_ re Is P: roof of Galveston Service 
Edward Chambers, formerly director of traffic of Railroads 
and now vice-president in charge of traffic for the A. T. & S. 
F., says “Ninety per cent of our wheat tonnage for export 
moves to Galveston on our own rails. 
prompt return of cars for service to the growers which spells 
improved service to them and increased revenues to the rail- 
road. When we sent our cars to the Atlantic seaboard 


they were scattered all over the country. The growers 
lacked service on that account and our revenues suffered.” 


And the same argument holds true for all commodities originating in the entire 


territory shown in the above map. 


“Follow the line of least resistance’”—and ship through Galveston. 


For rates, data or other information 


Address, TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 


GALVESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION 


Galveston, Texas 
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whether or not the car was actually delivered to the party who 
used the ties. 
A right of action on your part against the party who used 


the ties also exists, although you, of course, cannot pursue both 
remedies. 


Erroneous Car Number in Bill of Lading—Carrier Not Liable 
for Shipper’s Error 


North Carolina.—Question: Please let us have ruling on the 
following: Car shipped from A to B, bill of lading made out 
by agent, information furnished by shipper and erroneous car 
number shown, causing extra charges. The shipper, of course, 
contributed to this error, but we desire to know to what extent 
carrier is liable account of failure to receive car receipted for. 

Answer: While you do not state under what circumstances 
the extra charges accrued, the Commission has generally held 
that where a shipper prepares the bill of lading and inserts an 
erroneous car number therein, he is not entitled to reparation. 
See Unrep. Op. A-232 and A-412, and Woodland Lumber Co. vs. 
Norfolk Southern R. R., 38 I. C. C. 709. 


Liability of Carrier for Damage to Eggs 


Massachusetts.—Question: The American Railway Express 
Company, in their express classification No. 27, I. C. C. 1500, 
page 32, states that “Rehandled and repacked eggs consist of 
eggs rehandled and repacked in new standard cases with new 
flats, fillers and cushions in accordance with classification re- 
quirements.” We receive throughout the year thousands of ship- 
ments of near-by hennery eggs which are considered rehandled 
and repacked. The shippers, in most instances, obtain quan- 
tities of second-hand fillers and flats that are in perfect condi- 
tion, sufficiently so to transport the eggs to destination to arrive 
in good condition provided that shipment is not unduly roughly 
handled. We have entered claims against the express company 
for broken and cracked eggs, which damage appears at either 
the top, bottom or sides of the case, such claims being perfectly 
just and in order, and, until recently, paid by the express com- 
pany without question. We are now informed “That our claims 
are declined for the reason that second-hand flats and fillers were 
used and shipments are not packed in accordance with classifi- 
cation requirements.” In view of the fact that the express com- 
pany received shipments in good order, are not they liable for 
the loss and damage sustained at the time of delivery? 

Answer: A common carrier of goods, in general, insures 
the safe transportation of goods committed to him for that pur- 
pose, and he is responsible for all damage to the same while 
in transit, unless such damage is occasioned by certain excepted 
causes, which are, an act of God, the public enemy, the inherent 
quality or proper vice of the articles themselves, or some act 
or omission of the shipper. Christenson vs. American Express 
Co., 15 Minn. 270, 2 Am. Rept. 122; Goodman vs. O. R. & N. 
Railroad Co., 28 Pacific 894; Northwestern Marble & Tile Co. 
vs. Williams, 151 N. W. 419. 

It is also generally held that where the shipper packs articles 
for shipment, he cannot recover from the carrier for injuries 
due to improper packing. Hutchinson on Carriers, section 333. 

In the case of Atlantic Coast Line vs. Rice, 52 Southern 918, 
it is said: “‘While the carrier may refuse to accept goods im- 
properly packed, yet if it accepts them in that condition’—a 
condition open to ordinary observation—‘“the duty attaches of 
exercising due care for its safe carriage.” Union Express Co. 
vs. Graham, 26 Ohio St. 595; E. J. & E. Ry. vs. Bates Machine 
Co., 98 Ill. App. 311, 315; Hannibal R. R. vs. Swift, 12 Wall. 262, 
272, 20 Sou. 423, 4 Elliott on Railroads, 1466; Munster vs. S. E. 
ny, £ C. & N.S. 676.” 

To relieve himself from liability, the carrier must prove 
that the loss or damage arose solely from one or more of the 
excepted causes, and it avails him not to show that the shipper 
was negligent if the loss or damage would not have resulted 
except for the concurring fault of the carrier. Proof must bring 
the case entirely and perfectly within the exception. This view 
is sustained by the decided weight of authority. McCarthy & 
Baldwin vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 102 Ala. 193, 14 Sou. 370; Hutch- 
inson on Carriers, section 333. 

In the case of Northwestern Marble & Tile Company, it is 
said that the shipper usually knows better than the earrier the 
manner in which goods have been packed, and the manner in 
which they should be packed, and even though the carrier may 
have knowledge of some defect in the packing, still if it is not 
apparent to the ordinary observation of the carrier or his serv- 
ants that the goods cannot be safely carried in the condition 
in which they are presented, the carrier should not be held to 
take the chances of injury from the improper packing. In the 
instant case, it appears that the shipper did not pack the cases 
in accordance with that section of item 15, page 32, Official 
Classification I. C. C. 1500, which provides that cases or carriers, 
whether new or second-hand, containing second-hand fillers will 
not be accepted. The carrier has the burden, however, of show- 


ing that the damage was due to such improper packing and not 
to its negligence. 


Liability of Carrier for Failure to Reconsign 
Indiana.—Question: On June 24, 1921, we wired the agent 
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at Potomac Yards, Potomac, Va., night letter at 7:15 p. m. re. 
questing diversions on four cars watermelons consigned to us 
at Potomac Yards. On June 27 the agent wired us that three 
of these cars. were on hand without disposition and to furnish 
same. We wired him again June 28, 1921, day letter at 8:50 
a. m., giving him diversion for the second time on these three 
cars. 

It has been our experience on other occasions when we have 
given the agent of the L. & N. R. R. Co., Latonia, Ky., diver. 
sions on watermelons consigned to us at Cincinnati, they evi- 
dently misplaced diversions and requested same from us again. 
We have called him over long distance and given him diversions 
for the second time on the same cars. 

Would it be possible in a case of this kind to file claim 
with the railroad company for the extra expense, such as wiring 
and telegraph charges? If so, kindly state what kind of claims 
these would be classed as. 

Answer: The carriers under their reconsigning tariffs hold 
themselves out to furnish such service upon reasonable request 
therefor, and are liable in damages for failure to comply with 
reconsigning instructions seasonably given. We have no record 
of a decision covering a situation such as you present, but we 
are of the opinion that the carriers are liable for the extra 
expense as same was the direct result of the carriers’ negligence 
in failing to comply with the first reconsigning orders given, and 
could be recovered in a court action. 


Claims—Sufficiency of Notice 


Wisconsin.—Question: On February 1, 1919, we made a ship- 
ment to Philadelphia, Pa., and which, according to information 
received from the consignee, had never been received. We sent 
a tracer to the initial carrier on March 4, 1919, and, receiving 
no reply, wrote them on April 10, 1919, to institute another tracer. 

On September 23, 1919, we entered claim wiih the carrier 
for the value of shipment and were informed by them that the 
claim was void, as it had not been presented within the six 
months’ limit. Please advise as to whether the carrier is within 
the law in refusing this claim and also does not our letter of 
April 10 constitute a notice to enter claim in which case were 
inside the six months’ limit. 

Answer: The mere request by a shipper of a carrier to 
trace a lost shipment is not equivalent to a claim or a written 
notice of claim within the meaning of Conference Ruling 510 of 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The purpose of requiring a notice of claim to be given is 
to enable the carrier, while the occurrence is recent, to inform 
itself of the actual facts occasioning the loss or injury, that it 
may protect itself against claims which might be made on it 
after such lapse of time as to make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to ascertain the truth. 

Therefore, to constitute a tracer a notice of claim, it must, 
according to the weight of authority, so describe the shipment 
as to enable the carrier to determine what shipment is referred 
to and must in effect state that a claim will be filed for the 
damage resulting from injury to or the failure to deliver the 
shipment. 
Liability of Express Company for Damage to Perishable Goods 

lowa.—Question: We made a shipment of perishable goods 
via American Railway Express, which left the shipping point 
in the first train, and arrived without any delay at destination 
at 7:20 p. m. same day. The express company had no repre 
sentative on duty at destination at that time and shipment was 
placed in the freight office, delivery being accomplished early 
next morning. In the meantime the shipment, on account of 
lack of refrigeration, was damaged. 

The express company has declined payment of claim to 
cover the damage on account of the shipment not having been 
delayed in transit. They further state that the damage was 
chiefly due to negligence on our part, because we did not for- 
ward on an earlier train to effect delivery on the same date. 
We were not acquainted with the conditions at aestination and 
we contend that if the express company was not in a position 
to properly take care of the goods they should not have accepted 
it at shipping point. Kindly give us your opinion in this case. 

Answer: We are of the opinion that the express company 
is liable for the damage to the shipment in question which re- 
sulted from its acceptance of a perishable shipment consigned 
to a point at which there were no facilities for the proper care 
of the shipment at the time of its arrival. The fact that the 
shipment could not be properly cared for at destination at the 
time it would arrive, in the usual course of transportation, was 
within the knowledge of the express company, and it should 
have, in our opinion, refused to accept the shipment for delivery 
at destination at a time when no representative was on duty 
at that point. 


Claims for Overcharge—Time Within Which to File with the 
Commission 


Massachusetts.—Question: A consigns to himself in Boston 
a number of carloads of merchandise from the Pacific coast, the 
first shipment being made in December, 1918, and the last ship- 
ment in May, 1919. The freight charges were paid on each al- 
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rival and it was later discovered that the initial carrier applied 
a higher rate than the goods commanded. Claims were made 
in season separately for overcharge of freight on each carload 
and one of the claims was paid by the terminal carrier in Boston, 
which carrier later discovered that the claim had been paid 
erroneously, because the proper rate had been charged. The 
result was that the carrier refused to recognize the other claims 
and same are unpaid to this day. 

Is this a proper case for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., and until what time can the claim 
be brought before that body if same is proper case? I under- 
stand that under recent congressional legislation the time for 
such cases was extended to September 19, 1921. Will you kindly 
advise? 

Answer: There is now before Congress a bill which has 
for its purpose the extension of the time within which claims 
covering causes of action accruing during federal control may 
be filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, until Sep- 
tember 1, 1921, this bill limiting such claims to those covering 
straight overcharges only. The bill, however, has not been acted 
upon by Congress as yet. 

The matter which you present is one which should properly 
be considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
event Congress extends the time within which claims for over- 
charges may be filed with the Commission. Unless, however, 
the time is extended, the claim is barred under the provisions 
of section 206-C of the transportation act, which provides that 
such claims must be filed with the Commission within one year 
after the termination of federal control. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DANGEROUS ARTICLES 


The Commission, in a further order in No. 3666, the case 
in which it first prescribed regulations for the transportation 


of dangerous articles, ordered an amendment, effective Septem- 
ber 1, as follows: 


1838 (e). Arsenic, paris green, arsenate of lead, calcium arsenate, 
and all other strongly poisonous articles must not be offered nor 
accepted for shipment in bulk, but must be packed in strong and tight 
containers which will prevent sifting or escape of contents in transit, 
provided that sintered arsenical flue dust may also be shipped between 
plants in steel gondola cars equipped with suitable covers. 





P. R. R. ACQUIRES SUBSIDIARIES 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been authorized, in 
finance docket No. 1240, to acquire its subsidiary, the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk, by lease for 999 years from July 1, 1920. 
The same company, in finance docket No. 411, has been author- 
ized to acquire the New York Bay Railroad, another subsidiary, 
for a period of 949 years and 6 months from January 1, 1921. 


PERE MARQUETTE ABANDONMENT 


The Pere Marquette, in finance docket No. 1478, has been 
authorized to abandon a branch line in Benzie County, Michigan, 
extending from Clary to Carters, a distance of approximately 
4.45 miles. The Commission found there was no substantial rea- 
son for continuing the operation of that branch. 


E., W. F. & G. STOCKS AND BONDS 


The Eastland, Wichita Falls & Gulf has applied to the Com- 
mission for authority to issue to the purchaser or purchasers 
thereof, all stock in the company subscribed and fully paid, not 
to exceed $1,000,000; to issue bonds to the extent of $551,000 
and to secure the bond issue by a first mortgage on the property. 


The company operates a road 26 miles long in Eastland and 
Stephens counties in Texas. 





MOBILE & OHIO VALUATION 


In the completed tentative valuation of the Mobile & Ohio 
the Commission stated the final value of the property owned 
and used at $43,279,997; the value of the total used at $44,329,- 
440; the cost of reproduction new at $47,705,159; and the cost 
of reproduction, less depreciation, at $36,001,771. The Mobile 
& Ohio has issued or assumed a total of $80,500,479 in stock 
and bonds or other long-term debts, of which $37,807,800 was 
outstanding on the date of the valuation, June 30, 1915. The 
capital stock issued or assumed is $7,581,600, of which $6,016,- 
800 is outstanding. The funded debt issued amounts to $68,- 
262,425, of which $27,591,000 is outstanding; the assumed debt 
amounts to $4,656,453, of which the outstanding part amounts 
to $4,200,000. 

S.A. & A. P. EQUIPMENT NOTES 


The San Antonio & Aransas Pass, in finance docket No. 1536, 
has been authorized to execute and deliver at par to the general 
equipment company $39,587 of equipment notes in connection 
with the acquisition of 31 second-hand steel underframe gon- 
dolas at an aggregate cost of $40,517. Authority had to be pro- 
cured to issue these notes because they aggregate more than 5 


per cent of the par value of outstanding securities of the com- 
pany. 
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FUNDING BILL HELD UP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


Bulletin:—Chances for passage of the Townsend bill before 
recess in the Senate were regarded as slight, August 19, after 
Senator Townsend had submitted a report to the Senate, rec. 
ommending passage. He said he would call the bill up at the 
earliest opportunity. Senator Borah said if the intention was 
to consider the bill before the recess, he would demand that 
a quorum be present. Senator La Follette announced he would 
move to recommit the bill to the committee, because the hear- 
ings had been “lopsided.” Senator Townsend said the committee 
was prepared to defend its action, as to hearings, on the fioor. 
After this flurry it was believed the passage of the bill would 
not be pushed until after the recess. It is planned to take the 
Winslow bill up in the House Tuesday. 


FLORIDA LINE ABANDONMENT 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Company has applied, in 
finance docket No. 1553, for permission to abandon its Fruitville 
branch of 0.66 mile in Manatee County, Florida, because the 
total revenues from the line do not justify continued mainte. 
nance and operation. The company said that practically no 
traffic now moves over it and none is in prospect. The track 
material, it is said, could be used advantageously elsewhere. 


P. R. R. TO LEASE C. V. & M. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has been authorized, 
in finance docket No. 1388, to acquire by lease the Cumberland 
Valley & Martinsburg Railroad, now operated by it. The pro- 


posed lease would be for a period of 999 years from July 1, 1920, 
at an annual rental of $42,000. 


ARANSAS HARBOR TERMINAL LOAN 


The Aransas Harbor Terminal Railway has applied to the 
Commission for authority to issue $50,000 of 6 per cent prior 
lien five-year gold notes, which will be placed with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as collateral for a loan of $50,000. 





LOAN TO W. & L. E. 


The Wheeling & Lake Erie has been authorized, in finance 
docket No. 1524, to pledge $451,000 of refunding mortgage 6 
per cent bonds, series C, with the secretary of the treasury as 


partial security for a loan from the United States under section 
210 of the transportation act. 


MONONGAHELA RAILWAY LOAN DENIED 


The Commission has dismissed an application of the Monon- 
gahela Railway Company for a loan of $1,000,000. The Com- 
mission approved a loan of $250,000 to the company some time 
ago, but the company could not meet the requirements of the 


Commission that the company provide itself with an equal amount 
to finance additions and betterments. 


PEARL RIVER VALLEY NOTES 


The Commission has authorized the Pearl River Valley Rail- 
road Co. to issue, from time to time, unsecured promissory notes 


at any one time not to exceed $27,500 in renewal of outstanding 
notes. 


LONG FORK STOCK AND BONDS 


The Long Fork Railway Company has asked for authority 
to issue $485,000 worth of capital stock and $1,347,500 of first 
mortgage bonds and deliver these securities to the Baltimore 
& Ohio in settlement of advances for capital purposes. The ap- 
plicant is a subsidiary of the Baltimore & Ohio. 





A. C. & Y. LOCOMOTIVE PURCHASE 
' The Akron, Canton & Youngstown has applied to the Com- 
mission in finance docket No. 1552, for authority to issue equip- 
ment trust certificates amounting to $396,000 to be used in pay- 
ing for nine ten-wheel freight locomotives, which are to cost 


$411,000. The Union Trust Company of Cleveland is to be 
trustee. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF ROAD IN FLORIDA 


A conditional certificate authorizing the applicant to aban- 
don operation for 90 days has been issued in finance docket No. 
1159 to the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay. For the period met 
tioned that road has been authorized to discontinue the opera 
tion of its branch between Panama City and St. Andrews, Fla. 
a distance of 1.89 miles. The discontinuance for that period has 
been authorized with a view to having the railroad company and 
the citizens of St. Andrews come to. a conclusion as to whether 
the Commission would be warranted in requiring the railroad 
company to operate that branch or whether the citizens would 
be willing to pay more for the service, if it should be shown 
during the experimental period that that is what they should 


do as a condition whereby they would be accorded railroad 
service. 
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SHIPPERS WHO FEEL THEIR RATES 
ARE PROHIBITIVE 


Should first approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehen- 
sively prepared, concrete proposition, showing how or why— 


The present rate works to his disadvantage ; 
His rate is unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory ; 
The competition he has to meet; 


. How, perhaps, readjustment would inure to the carrier’s advantage, as 
’ well as the shipper’s. 


Note 1. 


Where any or all of these features are involved, if the shipper sets forth the 
facts in a convincing manner he is usually far more successful, saves more time 
and money, than he who merely insists his rates are too high and demands read- 
justment, and, failing in that, proceeds before the Commission, or through his 
Congressmen, in an effort to secure relief. Dealing in generalities is a slow 


method of achieving results. Definite proposals, with substantiating evidence, 
compel consideration. 


Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive, and many 
are inclined to put up with unfair rates and shipping conditions, rather than 
tie themselves up in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan does not make 
for better co-operation between carriers and shippers, so necessary to commer- 
cial welfare. What will you do? The carriers haven’t sufficient forces to work 
up everybody’s rate troubles in order that they may apply a remedy. You couldn’t 


afford to pay rates sufficiently high to enable carriers to carry such large forces, 
but there is a solution. 


Note 2. The Solution: 


The Traffic Service Corporation rate and traffic specialists will, on short no- 
tice, make a thorough analysis of your rate adjustments and recommend changes 
necessary if merited, setting forth all pertinent data and facts which will enable 
you to go to the carrier and show it what you are getting and what you are 
entitled to—quickly. If rate matters were thus handled, the Commission’s docket 
would be less congested, more people would be enjoying their inherent rights, 


business would constantly improve. Try it. Let us diagnose your case. If our 
analysis and exhibits are not convincing to the carriers, they can then be used 


in a formal proceeding before the Commission. Chances are, however, the car- 
rier will meet you half way. 


TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


Special Service Department 


“At Your Service’”’ 


505 Colorado Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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Docket of the Commission 





Note. Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been Added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


August 24—Atlanta, Ga.—Railroad Commission of Georgia: | 

vos Docket 1451—Application of Hawkinsville & Florida Sou. 
ty. Co. 

August 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: 

* Finance Docket 1522—In the matter of application of the A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. for authority to acquire control of the California South- 
ern R. R. Co. 

Hage 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Clarke: 
inance Docket 1375—Application of the N. Y. C. for approval of a 
certain lease. 

August 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Paca Oberlin: 

* Finance Docket 1268—In the matter of the application of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Western R. R. to increase its capital stock and to 
issue the same. 

yes 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner John Agate: 

* Finance Docket 1546—Application of L. & N. R. R. to issue certain 
capital stock to execute a first and funding mortgage and to issue 
certain bonds thereunder. 

September 1—Washington, D. C.—Director Colston: 

Finance Docket 1535—In the matter of the application of the pro- 
visions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, to the car- 
riers by railroad under common ownership or control. 

September 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Wilson: 

1. and S. 1371—Sand and gravel from Michigan City, Ind., to Johns- 
town-Connellsville territory. 

Sept. 1—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Wilson: 

12771—Farmers Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Director General and S. A. L. 

Sept. 1—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Quirk: 

12773—Union Sulphur Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western et al. 

September 2—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Keene: 

12821—-Utah Fuel Co. vs. Director General. 

Sept. 2—Beaver Dam, Wis.—Examiner Carter: 

12787—Central Wisconsin Supply Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al. 

Sept. 3—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Wilson: 

12804—Queen City Iron & Steel Co. vs. S. A. L., Director General 


eft «1 
September 6—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Gerry: 


i. and S. 1369—Woolen yarn from Skowhegan, Me., to Boston, Mass.. 
and other points. 


September 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 


1. and S. 1365—Routing on coal from Western Maryland Ry. mines 
to eastern destinations. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Sept. 6—Charleston, S. C.—Examiner Wilson: 
12628—Charleston Traffic Bureau vs. A. G. S. et al. 
12675—Charlseton Traffic Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
September 6—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Carter: 
12810—Columbia Quarry Co. vs. Director General. 
12801—Mason City Brick and Tile Co. et al. vs. Director General. 
September 6—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
12896—East Bay Water Co. vs. Director General. 
12843—Pacific Rice Mills et al. vs. Director General. 


September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 

* 12478—Allowance of mileage for Mississippi River crossings. (Hear. 
ing confined to introduction of testimony bearing on crossings at 
Angola, La.) 

September 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner W. H. Wagner: 

12478—Allowance of mileage for Mississippi River crossings. 

September 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Carter: 

12807—California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corp. et al. 
A. %. & Se. &. ct al. 
Sept. 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
5504—The Cotton Manufacturers’ Assn. of S. C. vs. C. C. & O. et al, 

September 7—Columbus, Ohio—Examiner Mullen: 

—— Coal Co. et al. vs. Monongahela Valley Traction Co, 
et al. 

Sept. 7—Knoxville, Tenn.—Examiner Gault: 

12762—Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Assn. et al. vs. C. N, 
Oo. & T. P. et al. 

September 7—Colorado Springs, Colo.—Commissioner Hall: 

12855—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General, Colorado 
& W'voming. 

12856—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General et al. 

12935—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General et al. 

12936—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

12937—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 

12938—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 


12938 (Sub. No. 1)—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director 
General. 


12939—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General. 
12948—The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. vs. Director General et al. 
September 7—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Keene: 
12800—A. B. Haslacher and F. G. E. Lange, doing business as Cali- 
fornia Grain Co., vs. Director General and Sacramento Northern. 
12802—A. B. Haslacher and F. G. E. Lange, doing business as Cali- 
fornia Grain Co., vs. Director General. 
Sept. 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Cassidy: 
12812—Gulf Refining Co. vs. Director General and P. R. R. 
12678—American Fruit Growers, Inc. (Crutchfield & Woolfolk Div.), 
vs. American Ry. Express Co. 


COMMISSION HEARINGS 


vs, 


Fourth Section applications 345, 349, and 11996, etc., filed by R. H. Countiss, Union Pacific R. R., Great Northern Ry., and Northern 


Pacific Ry., covering rates from Pacific coast terminals and other western 


ints to points in Atlantic seaboard territory, 


being heard in Boise, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland Ore., and Spokane. 


Official transcripts of the testimony taken in proceedings Company, official reporters to the Commission, Woolworth 
of the Commission (see Docket of the Commission in each Building, New York City. 


issue of The Traffic World) throughout the country except 


The charge, as fixed by the Commission, is 12% cents per 


Washington can be had only from The State Law Reporting page for each copy furnished. 





DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 





CHAS. E. WALLINGTON 


Attorney at Law and Counsellor In 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


vagy & Counsellor 
‘Bransportation 971 SPITZER BLDQ@. 


Trackage Arrangements—Demurrage TOLEDO, OHIO 
General Matters Relating to State, 


414 The Arcade 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 





GEORGE N. BROWN GEORGE L. BOYLE 


BROWN & BOYLE 
Attorneys and Counsellors at Law 


Special attention to Freight Rate Adjustments 
and Practice before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C 
Telephone Main 2702 


GEO. T. BELL 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 


1919-1921, Executive Vice-President, North- 
ern West Vi ia Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion; 1914-1919, Attorney- miner, Inter- 
State Commerce Commission; 
Commerce Counsel for various commercial 
Sa and shippers of Missouri River 
cities. . 





MUNSEY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CHARLES H. LAMPEN 


Commerce Counselor 


All phases of Traffic 
and Transportation 


CHAS. E. COTTERILL 


COMMERCE COUNSEL 
Suite 1120 Hurt Building 
ATLANTA, GA. 





CLYDE N. THOMPSON 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGER 


1909-1919 All Traffic and Transportation matters. 
i Traffic Service Rendered on monthly 
basis. Correspondence solicited. 


MOREHEAD, KY. 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


KARL KNOX GARTNER 


(For a number of years Attorney and Examiner, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and prior thereto engaged in the 
practice of law at Louisville, Ky.) 

Special attention to matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Income Tax Unit, Federal 
Trade Commission, United States Shipping Board, 
Federal Courts. 


701-7066 WOODWARD BLDG., WASHINGTON 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Wilbur LaRoe, Jr. 


Southern Bullding Washington, D.C. 





EDWARD A. HAID 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
1411-16 Liberty Central Trust Bullding, 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Special attention to matters before Inter- 
state Commerce and State Commissions a 
railroad and rate litigation and claims. 
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THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 
COLORADO BUILDING 418-430 S. MARKET STREET 
elephone, Main 3840 Telephone, Harrison 8808 





THE TRAFFIC WORLD 





100% American 
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Premier Fleet 


Marine 


Despatch Line 


America’s Coast-to-Coast 





NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


Direct Fast Freight 


BALTIMORE 


DIRECT TO 
LOS ANGELES (San Pedro District) 





SAVANNAH 


and MOBILE 





SAN FRANCISCO 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
FORTNIGHTLY 


PORTLAND 


SEATTLE 





A-1 FAST STEEL STEAMERS 


OFFERING 
RELIABLE 


UNEXCELLED 
FACILITIES 


For Rates and Particulars Apply to 


Atlantic-Gulf & Pacific 


and SERVICE 


Steamship Corp. 


St. Paul 8476 BALTIMORE 406 Water Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 60 California Street 


Philadelphia 
139 South Third St. 
Pittsburgh 
1537 Oliver Building 
Savannah, Ga. 


Savannah Bank and Trust Bldg. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
427 Van Nuys Bidg. 


New York 
42 Broadway 


Mobile, Ala. 


8. W. Cor. St. Francis & Water Ste. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Parr Terminal 


Portland, Ore. 


704 Title & Trust Bldg. 


1103 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Room 495, Ellicott Sq. Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 



























































































































































































































































































































Customs House Brokers 


MEXICO 


BRENNAN & LEONARD 


Customs House Brokers, Forwarding 
and Clearing House Agents 


LAREDO, TEXAS 


Branches in all Principal Cities in the Republic of Mexico 











Originators of package car service to 
Mexico City. 











Operators of through package car 
service from St. Louis, Kansas City, Chi- 
cago and Dallas. 


Approximate time in transit from 
Laredo, Texas, to Mexico City, eight 
days. 


We are the connecting link between 
American railways and the Mexican rail- 
ways. 


Have banking arrangements making 
possible shipper’s order shipments to all 
points within the Republic of Mexico. 


Assume all pilferage risk of packages 
in our package cars south of the border. 


Our own warehouses in Laredo, Texas, 
and Mexico City. 


We have just completed a pamphlet in 
concrete form, giving complete data for 
the benefit of the American shipper in 

handling his business with the Republic 
of Mexico. This pamphlet will be mailed 
upon application. 














Now operating our own special trains 
throughout the Republic of Mexico 
and can assure prompt and efficient 
service throughout. 





HAL L. BRENNAN 
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S. E. LEONARD 






Hauling lots of Freight 
but doing it well 


KANSAS, OKLAHOMA 
& GULF RAILWAY 
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A busy Railroad in these times 
indicates it has something 
unusual to offer. Fast, de- 
pendable, (and the most im- 
portant) personal service is 
keeping us busy. 

















Orlando 
Sparks» 
0 
GUTHRIE f 


















Miami, Muskogee, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Henryetta, Okmulgee, Durant, 
Oklahoma; Texas, Texas Gulf Ports, 
California, (via Denison and El 
Paso, Tex.), Mexico (via Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, or El Paso). We have 
the equipment and facilities to 
render high class service. 















These representatives will be glad to furnish in- 
formation concerning rates, routes, tracing, etc.: 


Mr. H. T. Winn, General Agent, Kansas City, Mo., 
330 Railway Exchange Bldg. Phone Home Harrison 6828. 


Mr. H. D. Fry, General Agent, Dallas, Texas, 
1011 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Phone X 3950. 


Mr. F. A. Layman, General Agent, 
729 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Court 4601-2. 


Mr. D. R. Peck, General Agent, 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. Phone Harrison 1801. 
E. J. OO CONNOR 
General Freight Agent 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
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Sgr? od ways Alt rl al Ss enbuy 
‘l]| Wetzel Drop Front 


Tariff Files 


(PATENTED) 
















| Every Tariff in its place at the right time saves money. 


Can you afford to do business without them? 











—Ti—Top Section. 





SEVEN good reasons why you should in- 
stall “Wetzel Drop Front Tariff Files” in 
your Traffic Department: —T2—Tarift file 
24 — 2 inch 
° Drop Front 
1—They save time—they save money. 


Drawers. 


2—They provide, by direct reference, quick 
and convenient service. 





3—They require no indexing, each drawer mee tS 


Baad Gaaeee 


Section with 
being labeled, showing what tariffs are ao "sean 
lahoma filed therein. Drawers. 
Durant, 
f Ports, ‘ . oe sane ee ee Enis 
nd El 4—They keep the tariffs clean, and tariffs ee pa mmmernmnnenamnmnet nas eee OS | hd ne 
Laredo, cannot become torn, owing to the prin- i, tion. 
Je have ciple of the tariffs being filed flat. 
ties to 


5—They can be enlarged at any time, as the =e ert 2 ae 
. . . ection with 
sections are all of uniform.size. 12 — 4 inch 
Drop Front 
Drawers. 

6—They are substantial in construction, can- 
not get out of order and never need be 


replaced. 


—T6—Two - drawer 

. Storage Sec- 
7—They make a very attractive piece of _— 
office furniture, and can be finished to 


match your furniture. 


—T7—S anitary 
Base Sec- 
tion. 





A Tariff File that gives 100% service for a lifetime is a necessary and paying investment. 


Write Today for Information 


‘P. A. WETZEL COMPANY 


Address all Correspondence 


City Salesroom: General Office and Factory: 


1351 Marquette Building, Chicago Springfield, Illinois 
Telephone: Central 2845 
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U. S. Mail Steamers 




























MOBILE 
















Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders. 


Consolidators of Machinery, 
Household Goods, Automobiles, Pianos, 
and Everything for Export Anywhere. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 


Through Bills of Lading issued to and from Hawaiian Islands and North Pacific Ports 


GENERAL OFFICES: 44 Whitehall Street, New York 
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LUCKENBACH LINES 


Express Freight Services 


Twin Screw American Steamers 


ROTTERDAM 
AMSTERDAM 


PHILADELPHIA ” 


SAN PEDRO 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


SAN PEDRO 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE 


| PORTLAND 


Marquette Bldg. Lafayette Bldg. Central Bldg. Merchants Exchange 
Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles n Francisco 
Pierce Building Mobile Liners, Inc., Agents A. Le Blanc, Agent Metropolitan Life Bldg. 

St. Louis " Mobile, Ala. New Orleans, La. Minneapolis 








TRANS: CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


Consolidated Carload Freight Forwarding Service is built on 
twenty-two years of study and experience, and covers the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, the Continent of North America—in 
fact, the World. But the big fact to grasp is that it covers 
all those points which assure safety of goods, prompt shipment 
and decided saving of time, trouble and expense. 


Our Specialties—Household Goods, Automobiles, Machin- 
ery, Toys and Pianos, consolidated in carload shipments and 
shipped in through cars at reduced rates, and General Commod- 
ities for Export to any part of the World. 


The Service which is Different. ‘‘How different ?” 
Let us figure on your next shipment and you will understand. 


TRANS - CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Office: Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Old South Building, Boston Hippodrome Building, Cleveland 
Ellicott Square, Buffalo Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
Union Trust Building, ee Alaska Building, Seattle 

13 ey = Sts., Portland, Oregon 


*Phone or Write the Nearest Office 











